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EBENEZER ALDEN, M.D. 
By the Rev. Incrzasz N. Tarsox, D.D., of West Newton, Mass. 


HE subject of this sketch was born in what is now the town of 
Randolph, Mass., March 17, 1788. At the time of his birth 
this territory constituted the southerly precinct of the ancient town of 
Braintree, and was organized into the separate township of Randolph 
in 1793. An Ecclesiastical Parish had been formed here May 28, 
1731. On the 8th of June last, corresponding in the New Style 
with the date above mentioned, the church at Randolph celebrated 
its 150th anniversary with appropriate and deeply interesting ser- 
vices. Had this event occurred in the days of Dr. Alden’s strength 
and activity, no man would have borne a more prominent part in it 
than he, for this was a field in which he was especially at home. As 
it was, the manuscripts and published articles which he had left be- 
hind became the chief sources of information for those who took the 
= parts in this commemoration. Throughout the services 
is name came up continually as authority for statements made, and 
was mentioned always with gratitude and love. 

Dr. Alden was of the seventh generation from John Alden of 
the Mayflower. The line of succession from this honored founder, 
as traced by himself and gathered from his volume entitled “The 
Alden Memorial,” is as follows : 

Of the eleven children of John and Priscilla Alden, the second 
was Joseph, who was born in Plymouth in 1624. In early man- 
hood he became a citizen of Bridgewater. 

Of the five children of Joseph and Mary (Simmons) Alden, the 
second was Joseph, who was born in 1667. He was known as Dea- 
con Joseph, and lived in what is now South Bridgewater. 

Of the ten children of Deacon Joseph and Hannah (Dunham) 
Alden of Bridgewater, the eldest was Daniel, who was born Janu- 
ary 29, 1691. This Daniel remained an inhabitant of Bridgewater 
for a time, and then removed to Stafford, Conn. 

Of the eleven children of Daniel and Abigail (Shaw) Alden, the 
second was Daniel, who was born September 5, 1720. This last 
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Daniel lived in Stafford, Conn., in Cornish, N. H., and in Leba- 
non, N. H., where he died. He was known as Dea. Daniel. 

Of the twelve children of Dea. Daniel and Jane (Turner) Alden, 
the fifth was Hbenezer, who was born at Stafford, Conn., July 4, 
1755. 

Of the three children of Ebenezer and Sarah (Bass) Alden, the 
eldest was Ebenezer, the subject of this sketch, born (as before 
stated) March 17, 1788. 

His mother Sarah Bass was also a lineal descendant of John 
Alden of the Mayflower, in the line of Ruth his daughter, who mar- 
ried Samuel Bass, deacon of the First Church in Roxbury. By 
the same line the family was connected with the Adams family of 
Quincy, the mother of John Adams, the second president of the 
= States, being a descendant of Ruth the daughter of John 

den. 

Going back now a single step, let us make our departure from 
the first Dr. Ebenezer Alden. The track over which we have just 
travelled will serve to show that he came of a religious stock. He 
was educated at Plainfield Academy, Conn., and having pursued 
his medical studies with Dr. Elisha Perkins, was invited, in due 
form, to settle in the South Parish or precinct of Braintree. He 
was called there in 1781, as the man the people had chosen for their 
physician, just as the Rev. Jonathan Strong, D.D., a few years later, 
was called to be their minister. This was a good old New England 
custom which we have now outgrown. It was just one hundred 
years from the coming to Randolph of the first Dr. Ebenezer Alden 
to the death of the second. These two men, in the qualities of their 
intellects and their characters, were in many respects alike, though 
the son had enjoyed larger opportunities for general and professional 
education than the father. When Dr. Alden, Sen., died at Ran- 
dolph (of typhoid fever), October 16, 1806, his pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Strong, said of him: “The duties of his profession he discharged 
with reputation to himself and great usefulness to his employers. 
His circle of business, though small at first, gradually increased 
until it became extensive. As a physician he was remarkably pru- 
dent, attentive and successful. During the latter part of his life his 
advice was much sought and respected by his brethren of the Fac- 
ulty in his vicinity. No physician in this part of the country pos- 
sessed the love and confidence of his patients to a higher degree. 
This was evident from the universal sorrow felt at his decease.” 

His own son, in the “ Alden Memorial,” says of him: “He was 
eminently a child of the covenant, his parents and grandparents and 
theirs on both’ sides down to the first ancestors who came in the 
Mayflower, having been members of the Congregational Church ; 
and, so far as is known, having honored their Christian profession.” 
Not only was he an able physician with a wide and increasing prac- 
tice, but he was also a medical teacher. Quite a number of young 
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men were prepared by him for the medical profession, some of whom 
became eminent. He was cut off by a deadly fever, just when he 
was rising into special prominence as a man and a physician. He 
fell in the very strength of his days, at the.age of 51. His son was 
blessed with a life protracted to an unusual degree. 

The childhood and youth of the son were passed therefore in a 
home of intelligence and Christian worth. He grew up amid the 
associations and traditions of the old style of medical practice, when 
the country physician compounded his own medicines and carried 
them with him in large variety to suit the various exigencies that 
might arise. At that time the homes of the people were widely 
scattered ; the roads were rough and hard, and in the plain country 
towns apothecaries were almost unknown. To do business in any 
proper and efficient way, the physician must have his medicines and 
his instruments always with him. 

‘ The year after Dr. Alden’s birth, i. e. in 1789, the Rev. Jonathan 
Strong, D.D., was settled in the parish as colleague pastor with the 
Rev. Moses Taft, who had been in office there for nearly forty years, 
and was now in the feebleness of age. Mr. Taft died two years 
later, in 1791, when Dr. Strong remained sole pastor till his death 
in 1814. Dr. Strong was therefore the minister of Randolph 
through all the early years of Dr. Alden’s life. The Rev. Thomas 
Noyes, of Needham, in the American Quarterly Register, vol. 8, p. 
54, says of him: “Dr. Strong’s labors were much blessed in three 
revivals during his ministry, in which he numbered more than two 
hundred converts. His influence was extensively felt. The Massa- 
chusetts Missionary Magazine and the Panoplist were enriched with 
his productions. He was one of the editors of the former work, and 
a Trustee of the Massachusetts Missionary Society from its forma- 
tion till his death.” From his earliest years, therefore, Dr. Alden 
received that bent of character, which brought him, all his life long, 
into close and living sympathy with the church and with all our 
great religious institutions. It is fair to credit a good measure of 
this influence to Dr. Strong. In a place such as Randolph was at 
that time, the families of the minister and the physician would be 
closely united. Especially would this be so when the physician him- 
self was a religious man, and closely identified with the church. 

One hundred years ago, schools to fit boys for college were rare. 
This educational work was largely done by settled ministers. Some 
of them, here and there, had family schools for this purpose. Dr. 
Nathan Perkins of West Hartford, Conn., Dr. Samuel Wood of 
Boscawen, N. H., and many others, became noted teachers, though 
they had parish cares also continually on their hands. Young Al- 
den, in preparing for college, pursued his studies under the direc- 
tion of his minister. 

Dr. Jonathan Strong was a native of Bolton, Ct., born in 1764. 
His father was of the same name, and was a farmer. When the boy 
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was eight years old, the family removed to Orford, N. H. Dr. 
Eleazer Wheelock had just then gone up to plant his Indian Charity 
School in the woods of New Hampshire, and so to lay the founda- 
tions of Dartmouth College. Here young Strong was educated, 
graduating with honor in 1786. He became a man of much more 
than usual mark in his generation. Quite a large number of the 
early graduates of Dartmouth were from Eastern Connecticut, and 
especially from the towns of Lebanon, Hebron, Bolton, Coventry, 
Windham, &c., where Dr. Wheelock was familiarly known and 
much admired. Jonathan Strong went from Bolton, and was grad- 
uated at Dartmouth in 1786, and three years after was settled in 
Randolph. 

Young Alden was made ready for college at the age of sixteen, 
and entered Harvard in 1804, graduating in 1808. After finishing 
his college course he went to Dartmouth College to study medicine. 
Using his own language, as copied from the Alden Memorial, he 
“pursued his professional studies with Nathan Smith, M.D., at 
Dartmouth College, where he received the degree of M.B. in 1811; 
then attended the Lectures of Drs. Rush, Barton, Wistar, Physick, 
and others, in Philadelphia, and received the degree of M.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1812. He settled as a physician 
in his native town.” 

His father had died in 1806, while he was in college. Had his 
father been alive, very likely the medical education of the son would 
have gone on largely at home. Other men resorted to that home 
for their medical education, and it would have been altogether natu- 
ral that he should have done the same. As it was, he was fully 
educated, professionally, and entered upon his work under happy 
auspices at the age of twenty-four. 

Six years later, April 14, 1818, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Anne Kimball, daughter of Capt. Edmund Kimball, of Newbury- 
port. She was born June 14, 1791. 

Dr. Alden was now fully launched upon his life work, and by de- 
grees came to fill the place which the father had left vacant, until 
at length he more than filled it. By virtue of his superior educa- 
tion, both as a physician and surgeon, and by his native powers and 
faculties, eminently fitting him for success, he was widely known 
and recognized as a leading member in his profession. Not only was 
he thoroughly instructed in matters pertaining to his special calling, 
but he had also an innate love for studies historical and ecclesiasti- 
cal. He grew to be a prominent Congregational layman, and his 
knowledge and experience in this department were often called into 
use. He was a Pilgrim of the Pilgrims, and he understood well the 
difference between the Congregationalism that came over in the May- 
flower and that which early prevailed in the Massachusetts Bay and 
was embodied, in 1648, in the Cambridge Platform. He found 
great satisfaction in tracing out the way by which the latter style of 
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church polity was gradually displaced in New England and the for- 
mer brought to the front. The writer well remembers the pleasure 
Dr. Alden had, between twenty and thirty years ago, in a new edi- 
tion of John Wise’s famous book, “The Church Quarrel Espoused,” 
and what measures he took to promote its circulation. He recog- 
nized in the Rev. John Wise—settled 1683-1725 over the Second 
Church, Ipswich (now Essex)—one of the stoutest defenders of the 
liberty of the New England churches as against the dominating pow- 
er of the ministers. It was in 1710 that the above book was first 
published, and it was largely through this volume and another from 
the same pen published in 1717, entitled “ A Vindication of the 
Government of the New England Churches,” that a healthier direc- 
tion was given to New England Congregationalism. 

Dr. Alden was a Bibliophile, and early began to be a collector of 
rare books and pamphlets, especially those appertaining to the civil 
and ecclesiastical history of New England. He built up a choice 
private library at a time when such enterprises were not so common 
as now. That library still remains, and doubtless contains many 
specimens, in the shape of pamphlet and bound volume, which the 
collectors would call precious nuggets. 

It was because of such tastes and tendencies as have thus been 
briefly noticed, that Dr. A. was long ago recognized as a “ wise 
master-builder” in our ecclesiastical and educational departments, 
and for the last forty or fifty years (until laid aside by blindness and 
extreme age) he has been an active worker in these connections. 
It would probably be difficult to find another man who has been 
identified with so many religious and educational interests for such 
long ranges of time. The year after his marriage, i. e. in 1819, 
the first Sabbath School was organized in Randolph. He was cho- 
sen its superintendent, and continued in the office for nearly forty 
years. In 1827 he was made one of the Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society. He held this office by reélection 
and performed its duties for forty-two years, until 1869. In the 
year 1837 he was chosen one of the Trustees of Phillips Academy 
and of Andover Theological Seminary. This office he retained 
forty-four years, till his death, though in his later years he was not 
able to attend the meetings of the trustees. For forty-one years, 
from 1840 to his death, he was one of the corporate members of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. From 
1841 to 1874 he was a Trustee of Amherst College. From 1842 
to 1867 he was a director of the American Education Society. 

There was another class of organizations for which he had a lively 
sympathy, and with which he was in active codperation. He had a 
strong love for antiquarian and genealogical pursuits, and especially 
as they appertained to the origin and growth of New England. In 
all these connections he was an industrious worker. He early be- 
came a member of the American Antiquarian Society of Worcester. 
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He bore a prominent part in the formation and growth of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association. He became a member of the N. E. 
Historic, Genealogical Society in 1846, the year after its organiza- 
tion, and soon after its present building was erected in Somerset 
Street, paid, of his own good will, $500 towards the Librarian fund. 
With all the early movements toward the formation of the Congre- 
gational Library, now grown to fair proportions, he had the most 
cordial fellowship and participation. 

Then again, as a prominent member of the medical profession, he 
was brought into quite another set of associations. He was connect- 
ed with medical societies, county, state, national, not as a mere 
looker on, or listener, but as one who contributed interesting papers 
and valuable information for their meetings. Of an observing and 
studious mind, he held also the pen of a ready writer, and took spe- 
cial delight in adding to the general stock of human knowledge. 

Still again: he was a bold and aggressive worker in the temper- 
ance movement, especially in its earlier days, and before it had be- 
come so intermingled with party politics. He was for many years 
known as a public lecturer upon this subject, and from his estab- 
lished character as an able physician, his lectures carried with them 
unusual weight. 

Then in addition to all his other talents and activities, he was a 
singer, and took a lively interest in church music. Through the 
whole of his public life in Randolph, he was a leader and organizer in 
this department, and this love continued with him to the last. In the 
year 1869, at the time of the National Peace Jubilee in Boston, the 
writer well remembers a brief interview with him, as he was about to 
enter the great building erected for the concerts on the back bay. 
He was one of the chorus singers, and had his singing-book under 
his arm, and entered into the whole business with the enthusiasm of 
youth. He was at that time eighty-one years old. Of the great 
multitude of singers who made up the chorus for that first jubilee, 
he was, without much doubt, the oldest, but he yet carried with him 
a large measure of the zeal and energy of his earlier years. He 
made one of the vastly larger chorus in the International Jubilee of 
1872, being then eighty-four years old. 

Not long after this his eye-sight began to fail him, and little by 
little the shadows of night gathered about him, until at length he 
was wrapped in total darkness. His last years were passed in the 
quiet of his home, and in the society of his kindred and neighbors. 
But with the eye of his mind he still watched the goings on of the 
great world, and was interested in all passing events. He died Jan- 
uary 26, 1881, aged 92 years, 10 months and 9 days. 

The wife of his youth had passed away ten years before, April 14, 
1871. ‘Three children survive him. These are the Rev. Ebenezer 
Alden, born August 10, 1819, who was ordained a Congregational 
minister in 1843, and spent five years as a pioneer home missionary in 
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Iowa, being a member of the “Iowa Band.” Since 1850 he has been 
the pastor of the First Congregational Church in Marshfield. While he 
was yet young in the ministry, he had, as one of his parishioners, 
no less a man than Daniel Webster, and it fell to his lot in 1852 to 
conduct the simple funeral services of the great statesman in the 
Webster mansion at Marshfield. It was like Mr. Webster to prefer 
that his funeral should be in the plain New England fashion, and 
should be conducted by his country minister. The second son is the 
Rev. Edmund Kimball Alden, D.D., who was ordained to the Con- 
gregational ministry in 1850, and after serving for some twenty-six 
years as Congregational pastor at Yarmouth, Me., Lenox, Mass., 
and in Phillips Church, South Boston, is now one of the Secretaries 
of the American Board. There was another son, Henry Augustus, 
born August 8, 1826, who became a civil engineer and died June 9, 
1852. There were three daughters, of whom Mary Kimball died 
August 18, 1860, and Anne Kimball died Dec. 28, 1854. The 
remaining one, Sarah Bass Alden, now occupies the homestead at 
Randolph, and has had the care of her father in his declining years. 

Dr. Alden left a memorandum indicating his general wishes as to 
the disposal to be made of his property, which was considerable. It 
was not in the shape of a mandatory will. He constituted his three 
surviving children his executors, but, confiding in their judgment, 
gave them certain discretionary powers that they might decide mat- 
ters according to the circumstances of the case at the time of his 
death. He however named such societies, institutions, organiza- 
tions, as he wished to have remembcred in the distribution to be 
made. It was his general plan that a certain portion of his property 
should be divided in this way. Acting upon these hints and sug- 
gestions, his children are now engaged in this work of distribution. 
The amount to be divided will be larger than at first anticipated, as 
the property has of late increased in value. Almost all the societies 
and institutions with which Dr. Alden was connected in his life, 
came up before him for remembrance in this final disposition of his 
property, such as the American Board, the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the American College and Education Society, the 
Seamens’ Friend Society, Amherst College, Iowa College, Phillips 
Academy and Andover Theological Seminary, the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the American Statistical Association, the N. E. 
Historic, Genealogical Society, the Congregational Library, Stough- 
ton Musical Society, &c. To all he left gifts large enough to cheer 
and gladden, but exactly how much each will receive cannot be told 
till the estate is fully settled. 

We have already implied that Dr. Alden was a writer as well as 
a busy actor, but the larger portion of all his writings were of a 
kind to serve the purposes of the passing time, and cannot well be 
reported in a paper like this. Nevertheless, he has left behind some 
published works in the shape of pamphlets and books, among which 
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are the following: Address before the Dartmouth Medical Society : 
Boston, 1820. Medical Uses of Alcohol. Tribute to the Memory 
of Dea. Ephraim Wales: Boston, 1855. [Ilistorical Sketch of 
the Origin and Progress of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 1838. 
Tribute to the Memory of Dea. Wales Thayer. Tribute to the 
Memory of Mr. Samuel Whitcomb. Early History of the Medi- 
cal Profession in the County of Norfolk, an Address before the 
Norfolk District Medical Society: Boston, 1853. Memoir and 
Correspondence of Mrs. Mary Ann Odiorne Clark: Boston, 
M.S. S., 1844. Memoir of Bartholomew Brown, Esq.: Ran- 
dolph, 1862. Memorial of the Descendants of the Hon. John Al- 
den, 1867. Enlarged 1869, octavo, pp. 184. 

Some of these publications required a large amount of labor and 
careful study. For example, The Early History of the Medical 
Profession in the County of Norfolk involved brief biographies of 
the numerous physicians of the county during the earlier genera- 
tions, a work to be accomplished only by much correspondence and 
patient research. 

But these few publications would give only a faint idea of all that 

. he accomplished by his pen. In a local paper he published a long 
series of articles on the history of Braintree and Randolph, going 
into the business minutely, taking up the several portions of the 
territory, and tracing the early families in their various localities. 
Indeed, he was the local historian, the public chronicler of Ran- 
dolph, and, to a large extent, of the region lying around. 

By his intellectual character, as also by his large enterprise and 
activity, he was a man to come to the front, wherever he might hap- 
pen to live, and bear a large share in human affairs. The totality 
of life within him was greater than in ordinary men, and it was 
natural for him to put himself forth in thought and action. Hence 
through the long years of his active life he was intensely busy, aim- 
ing to fill his place punctually and thoroughly in all his multiplied 
relations. Though connected with so many societies and associa- 
tions, hardly any one was more likely to be present at their recur- 
ring business meetings than he. 

In the year 1861, July 3, occurred in Braintree the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the ordination and settlement of Dr. Richard S. Storrs. 
The occasion was one of very marked interest, both from the emi- 
nent character of Dr. Storrs himself, and from the conspicuous men 
who took prominent parts in the services. Among the last named 
was Dr. Alden, who followed the Rev. Dr. Park in the exercises of 
the afternoon. The presiding officer of the day was the Rev. Richard 
S. Storrs, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and in introducing Dr. Alden he 
said: “ We have heard of the Ministers of Braintree, Dr. Alden 
will give us, from his knowledge and his personal recollections, a 
_ = of the PEopPLE of the town, and of their former manners 
and life.” 
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From this address of Dr. Alden we will, in conclusion, select two 
or three passages, which will illustrate more perfectly than any gen- 
eral description can do, the style of the man and his manner of 
thought. He said: 


“T have been requested to present some ‘ reminiscences of Braintree fifty 
years ago,’ by which I understand in the olden time: but with a special cau- 
tion to be very brief—‘ten minutes better than an hour ’—as if by any nec- 
romancy it were possible to bring up not only Samuel [ Rev. Samuel Niles], 
but three generations of his people, and cause them to pass before you like 
a moving panorama at the bidding of your minister. Nevertheless, as it 
was my privilege to commence professional life with him and sometimes to 
prescribe for him, it is but reasonable that I should now consent that he 
prescribe to me; which I do, not only cheerfully but thankfully, because it 
affords me opportunity publicly to express the respect I have long enter- 
tained for him and for his people.” 


But in the first place it was needful to give the boundaries of the 
place which he was going to describe, and these were as follows : 


“The ancient Brantry was bounded, north by Neponset River and 
Massachusetts Bay; east by Narraganset; south by the Old Colony and 
‘terra incognita’ long in dispute; west by Punkapog and Unguety—in- 
cluding the present towns of Braintree, Quincy and Randolph. Monatiquot, 
or modern BRAINTREE, was bounded north by Merry Mount; east by Iron 
Works’ line; south by Cochato and Scadin Woods ; west by the Blue Hills, 
extending, in the dialect of Father Niles, ‘from Dan to Beersheba.” 


Dr. Alden had in this address a somewhat lengthy and graphic 
passage on the singing question, as it was discussed in the churches 
before the middle of the last century. Throughout almost every 
part of New England the fierce discussion went on, and many 
churches were well nigh rent asunder by the violent feelings awak- 
ened. The beauty and majesty of ancient New England conserva- 
tism are strangely exhibited in this conflict. The effort was to bring 
the people out of the miserable droning habit of singing four or five 
tunes only, and that by rote, and to teach them so to read music 
that they could sing all tunes by note. Dr. Alden said: 


“The evil became so intolerable that Rev. Thomas Walter, by request 
of several ministers of Boston and the vicinity, prepared and published, in 
1721, a musical manual and tune book. * * * And here is a copy of it, 
the identical one which belonged to Elisha Niles, Esq., youngest son of the 
minister and executor of his estate. The names of twenty-two of the most 
eminent clergymen of the colony are attached to the recommendatory pre- 
face. But the name of Samuel Niles is not there. He insisted upon the 
‘old way’ and his own way. Nor would he yield the tithe of a hair to any 
solicitations, lay or clerical. 

“ Meanwhile some of his people had provided tune books, and were bent 
on ‘making melody to the Lord’ by note. Then came the ‘tug of war.’ 
Original sin, with which the pastor was familiar, and afterwards wrote a 
treatise upon it, as he did upon ‘Indian Wars,’ broke out into actual trans- 
gression. The people assembled for public worship, but no minister came. 
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They sent him word that they were all ‘ present before the Lord to hear 
all things which were commanded him of God.’ He responded that he 
would not preach in the meeting-house unless they would sing by rote ; and 
he invited all who were so disposed to repair to the parsonage, where he 
would preach, and they might sing ‘in the old way” * * * Council ufter 
council convened without success to settle the controversy. At length, all 
parties having become weary, the last council, more fortunate, if not more 
sagacious than the rest, came to this unanimous, most profound and success- 
ful result, which was adopted, but never, so far as I can ascertain, recorded 
on the church books: ‘ Voted that the council recommend to the pastor and 
church at Monatiquot, that in condueting public worship they sing part of 
the tune by note, and the rest of the tune by rote.” 


There were probably a great many churches in New England 
where the old system of rote singing went out at last by some such 
compromise as in this case. 

We might give other interesting passages from this address, but 
these will suffice as examples of Dr. Alden’s manner, and with these 
we conclude our article. 





LETTER OF MRS. ALICE DANIELL OF SALEM, TO 
GOV. JOHN WINTHROP AT BOSTON. 


Communicated by Wriu1Am B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 


RS. ALICE DANIELL, of Salem, Mass., the writer of the 
following letter to Gov. Winthrop, was, we infer, a connec- 
tion or near relative of the Rev. Mr. Skelton, who died August 2, 
1634, his wife preceding him March 15, 1631. Possibly Mrs. 
Daniell may have been a sister to Mr. Skelton or to his wife. There 
is no date to the letter, but it was probably written soon after the 
death of the Salem minister, quite likely the same year. It appears 
that she had charge of the cattle Mr. Skelton left with her, had paid 
some of his debts, had the keeping of his house and of his will, the lat- 
ter of which she sent to the Governor ; and was “ out of purse” to a 
considerable amount as a result of her business transactions with and 
for Mr. Skelton. There seems to have been a question between the 
Governor, Mr. Endicott and Mrs. Daniell, as to the engagement of 
keeping the children of Mr. Skelton, she intimating that the cove- 
nant was not binding upon herself. Mr. Savage remarks, “ much 
do we regret the loss of his will, that perhaps would have named 
the children.” 

There seems to have been an unfortunate marriage connection be- 
tween this woman and a Richard Beckley, called “ Beggarly” on 
the records, as we learn from Winthrop’s Journal (ii. 344), a hear- 
ing having taken place before the Court of Assistants, June 2, 1636, 
of “ the cause between Richard Beggarly and his wife, who had been 
here six years, and he in England.” She endeavored to obtain a 
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divorce, but the Court “ordered he should remain separate from 
her till she might send into England for further proof, and appointed 
him twenty shillings from her to set him to work.” 

Ata Court of Assistants, June 5, 1638, “It was ordered, w™ 
the consent of M™ Baggerly, that the increase of Mr Skeltons cat- 
tle should bee divided according to Mr. Skeltons will, & that the 
goods & household stuffe w™ belongs to the 3 eldest child'n should 
bee divided by some of the church of Salem, & comitted to the 
church of Salem.” 

March 27, 1638. “Mrs. Daniell pl., agt Richard Beckley, deft., 
in a @ Of debt. Jury finds for pl. Twenty shillings damages & 
iiij Costs.” (Record of Quarter Court at Salem. ) 

John Endecott to John Winthrop (1634-5) refers to her thus: 
“I have sent yow Mrs. Beggarly her vnicorns horne & Beza 
stone I had of Mr Humfry, who is sorry also for your exercise. 
I haue sent you a Be[z]oar stone, & mugwort, & organie, if you 
should haue neede of it. They are both good in this case of your 
wife, & also I haue sent yow some Galingall roo[t}. Mrs. Beggar- 
ly knowes the vse of it.” * * * “please to tell Mrs. Beggerly 
that all her family are well.” 

She seems to have been known contemporaneously by the names 
of Baggerly (Beckley) and Mrs. Daniels or Daniell, as in the letter 
before us. The Court allotted (17. 12. 1636) Lawrence Leach 
100 acres of land and six acres of Marsh over against Mrs. Dan- 
iels.” Subsequently, 8. 9. 1637, “Mrs. Alce daniell allowed 50 
acres.” 

Hugh Peter writes from Salem to Winthrop, August 8 [1638], 
“ These are not only to salute you & your goodwoman, cum ceteris ; 
but earnestly to intreat you to let mee haue a word from you about 
Mrs. Beggerly’s or rather Mr. Skelton’s house, which is now falling 
to the ground, if some thing bee not done: wee haue refered it, and 
would earnestly intreate you for a writing (they say) you haue about 
rs oe you promised her, & shee sayes will lende to the busines 
or light.” 

She had a grant of land in 1637, also, in Providence (R. I. Col- 
ony Records, i. 15, 1637), Mrs. Daniell and others to pay in con- 
sideration of ground at present granted unto them [in Providence 
Plantation] two shillings and sixpence apiece. Among the list of 
54 persons, called “associates of Roger Williams,” who received 
lots (1638) at the above-named place, were Alice Daniels, John 
Greene, Sen., John Greene, Jun. Soon after this, doubtless, Alice 
Daniels removed to Providence and married John Greene, as his 
second wife. Winthrop mentions (i. 283) “one Greene who had 
married the wife of one Beggerly.” The two Greenes were men of 
distinction. The senior was a member of the committee, in 1647, 
to form a government, was of the first council at Warwick, commis- 
sioner for Warwick and Newport, recorder, assistant, &c. In a 
letter to Roger Williams, dated Providence, Oct. 28, 1652, he sug- 
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gests the propriety of Mr. Williams being Governor. His intima- 
cy is further shown by the following extract: “Your lovinge bed- 
fellow is in health, and presents her indeered affection. So are all 
your family.” 

Richard Beckley was among the planters in New Haven in 1643, 
with an estate of 20 pounds, his family consisting of four persons. 
He figures there -as “ Sergeant Beckley” as late as 1659; was a 
juror at Windsor 1664, of Wethersfield 1669. Mr. Savage says 
he “had probably two wives, of whom the latter was a daughter of 
John Deming ;” six children ; “died 5 Aug. 1690, at Wethersfield.” 

See “ Papers relating to the Rev. Samuel Skelton,” communicat- 
ed by William Ps Upham, Esq.—Zssex Institute Historical Col- 
lections, xiii. 148-152; iv. 113; viii. 256; Winthrop’s Journal, 
i. 283; Connecticut Colonial Records, i.; Hinman, 113; Mass. 
Hist. Collections, 4th series, vii. 156, 157, 201, 202; Barber’s Con- 
necticut, 160. 


Deare and worthy 

S' my humble and due seruise remembr* to y’ selfe and y’ deare yoake 
fellow together w my constant requests to the lord of wisedome and grace 
to pfect his worke in you and by you to the prayse of his owne grace: I 
made bould som months since to p'sent you’ worshp w™ a few lines touch- 
ing the Cattell that m* Skelton left w™ mee: and since that time I haue 
Rec* a letter from y" selfe and by direction of o" beloved m' Endicott from 
y’ selfe haue taken a true coppy of those writings w*" m’ Endecott prsent- 
ed to you soe neere as possible can bee desiring rather to charge my selfe then 
to doe the least wrong in any kind; w*" Coppy I haue here sent: as allso 
m* Skeltons Will: desireng to lay all things naked before you as the. lye. 
now I] beseech you Worthy S': though I haue the Cattell in a compleate 
number: yet the charge of the keeping hath beene much to mee: as also 
diuers debts of m‘ Skeltons wherof som are payd and some are not : now 
this I know that since m' Skeltons death I am out of purse of my owne 
money layd for the cattell and the keeping of the house (as som friends 
are able to Relate) the some of 25" and better almost 26" besides all that 
I haue made of the milke : w** I hope was put to the best advantadge : and 
as I haue intimated the losse of the cattell in the accompt soe allso there 
remayneth since m’ Skeltons death but onely one Bull calfe; and for the 
Cows there are but two that haue taken the season of breed: and one of 
them will not com till the latter end of the somer many cattell were brought 
into the towne this yeare and o* bulls fayled much and whereas you were 
pleased to expresse that you saw not y’ selues ingaged for the keeping of 
the children: there is no engagements by mee y" selfe knoweth how the 
Couenant Runneth : if m‘ Skeltons Will be disanull* w is the ground of 
my ingagement: I beseech you then consider Vpon whom shall it ly: now 
since I haue seene the lords hand calling mee to this busines { haue had 
triall euery way both of vnderstanding and care how to order things for the 
best: thus knowing y" care and indeauour to please the lord in all things I 
Rest leauing theise to y’ godly and wise consideration 

y™ Vnfeinedly to comand 
in the lord ; Avice DANIELL. 


Directed—To The Right Worsp™ | and Worthily respectd | m* Jo” Win- 
throp | senio™ These drd | Boston 
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THE FAMILY OF DUMMER. 


By Cox. Joserpn Lemvuet Cuester, LL.D., or Lonpon. 


Communicated by Prof. Epwarp E. Sautssury, LL.D., of New Haven, Conn. 
[Concluded from page 271.] 


WE now return to the direct line in the person of the fourth son of Tho- 
mas Pyldrym alias Dummer, viz. : 

IV. Stephen Dummer, who emigrated to New England but returned to 
England in 1646-7, and continued until his death at Bishopstoke. The 
difficulty of tracing his descendants has been enhanced, not only by the 
non-existence of the earlier parish-registers of Bishopstoke, but also by the 
loss of the wills proved in the Peculiar Court of Bishopstoke, as I have 
before stated. I have, however, done the best that can be done with the 
materials I have been able to unearth; and the general history is perfect, 
the deficiency being occasional and confined to details. The probability, 
almost certainty, is that, where testamentary records are not to be found in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, nor in the Principal Registry of 
Winchester, both of which have been most carefully examined and tho- 
roughly exhausted, they were among the lost records of the Peculiar of 
Bishopstoke, as it is-quite unreasonable that so many of the Dummers, re- 
spectable as were their circumstances, could have failed to make wills, or,” 
if dying intestate, that their estates should not have been administered. 
One entire line of four descents from Stephen Dummer I have been able 
to trace only through the Manor Court records, the most important of all 
the resources I have been able to explore, and without which this narrative 
would have possessed comparatively little value, as its conclusions would 
have been speculative rather than positive. The fortunate preservation of 
these Court Rolls, while so many other records have been hopelessly lost, 
enables me to show positively the antecedents of Stephen Dummer, and to 
identify his ancestors to the third generation, when probably his Dummer 
ancestress merged her family-name in that of Pildren, to be resumed again, 
after the lapse of another century, by her descendants. 

On the 24th of September, 1625, at the Manor Court of Bishopstoke, 
“Stephen Pyldrym alias Dummer,” youngest son of “ Thomas Pyldrym 
alias Dummer,” was admitted to Middlestreet and Hole farms, in Bishop- 
stoke, on the surrender of his said father. I shall show the descent of 
these two farms, from father to son, for upwards of a century later, beyond 
which I did not pursue the tedious examination of the Court Rolls. It is 
clear that soon after this he abandoned the use of the double surname, as 
he always afterwards appears only as Stephen Dummer. The date of his 
going to New England would be most desirable, and I have before pre- 
sumed that he and his brother Richard went over alone, say about 1634, 
and that in 1638, leaving him there, Richard returned to England and 
carried back with him, in the Bevis, the wife and children of Stephen. The 
difficulty in the case arises out of the entry in the passenger-list, which 
makes Stephen only nine years old, and yet describes him as a husband- 
man. There is something clearly wrong either in the age or the profes- 
sion, but both are so given distinctly in the original list which I have ex- 
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amined. Mr. Savage shirked the difficulty by omitting the age altogether, 
but it is better to look it in the face, because on its very face a blunder is 
palpable. If the age was right, it was wrong to describe him as a husband- 
man. If the profession is right, then the age is surely wrong, and this I 
conceive to be the true state of the case, because the age would suit neither 
father nor son, the latter being at that date, as I shall show hereafter, six- 
teen instead of only nine years old. The age of Stephen the father must 
have been in 1638 nearer 39, for his wife Alice was 35, and one can read- 
ily imagine an accidental error of the scribe, who may have heedlessly writ- 
ten 09 when he should have written 39. In this view of the case the term 
husbandman might apply, though he should perhaps rather have been called 
yeoman, and also in this case my former suggestion that he had remained in 
New England would not stand. One fact somewhat in favor of this view is 
that his surrender of the two particular farms above mentioned stands on the 
Court Roll under the date of 22 February, 1637-8, the very year in which, 
and only three months before, the Bevis sailed. But I am not sure that 
under the custom of the manor he could not have sent over his surrender in 
writing, properly attested, by his brother Richard. On the other hand, 
while easy to conceive that the scribe may have written 09 instead of 39, 
it is not so easy to imagine that he may have substituted 09 for 16. The 
matter must, I think, be left still doubtful. 

At all events we know that he returned to England with his family in 
1646-7. He was buried at Bishopstoke as “ Stephen Dummer, senior,” on 
the 6th of September, 1670. If his will could be found, it would no doubt 
clear up many uncertainties, but unhappily this is now impossible. His 
wife, Alice Archer, must have died before 1661, when the existing Bishop- 
stoke register begins. Her maiden name must be accepted solely on the 
authority of Chief Justice Sewall, which there is no reason to doubt. I 
could find no family of that name later at Bishopstoke, nor any trace of her 
in any Archer wills either in London or at Winchester. 

The children of Stephen and Alice Dummer were as follows: 

1. Stephen, of whom hereafter. 

2. Richard, who according to the Bevis list was four years of age at the 
emigration in 1638. From this period until his death I can learn nothing 
of his history, owing to the loss of the Bishopstoke wills. Chief Justice 
Sewall, under date of 11th October, 1695, wrote: “I received a letter from 
Cous. Storke giving an account of the death of my dear Unkle Mr. Rich- 
ard Dimer.” News which would now be transmitted in ten days took 
six months to reach him, for Richard D. was buried at Bishopstoke on the 
previous 19th of April. He evidently died unmarried. 

3. Thomas, said to have been two years old at the emigration in 1638. He 
was admitted to Middlestreet farm before mentioned, on the 22d of Feb., 
1637-8, on the surrender of his father, who it is evident was resolved to 
retain at least some of his possessions in England, and at this date, perhaps 
in case of an accident to himself, transferred the two farms into the names of 
two of his sons. Of the history of this Thomas and his descendants I can 
learn nothing absolutely certain beyond what I was able to glean from the 
Court Rolls of the Manor of Bishopstoke. He subsequently surrendered 
Middlestreet farm, to which his son Stephen was admitted, who in turn sur- 
rendered it in favor of his son and heir Nathaniel, who in 1719 surrender- 
ed it, and his son Nathaniel was admitted. This last Nathaniel appears to 
have died without issue. It must have been, I think, the first Nathaniel, 
whom, as his cousin, Chief Justice Sewall mentions as in New England 
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in 1685 and 1686 (see Vol. I. pages 88, 90, 91, 97, 98, 110 and 134), 
there evidently combining a visit to his kindred with a business-adventure. 

4. Nathaniel, who must have been the first child born at Bishopstoke 
after the return of the family from New England, and, according to his age 
as given on his tombstone, in 1648. By his wife Abigail, whose maiden- 
name I am unable to ascertain, he had three sons and five daughters : 


(1.) Nathaniel, who was still living, with a daughter Mary yet in her 
minority, in 1721, but whose wife Elizabeth was buried at Bish- 
opstoke 24th January, 1701-2. From his father’s will he ap- 
pears to have been in pecuniary difficulties at that time, and I find 
no further trace of him. 

(2.) Stephen, who died at the age of 31, evidently unmarried, and was 
buried at Bishopstoke 8th March, 1713-14. 

(3.) John, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 23d April, 1685, and buried 
there 28th April, 1700. 

(4.) Abigail, who was married at Durley, Hants, 30th January, 1693-4, 
to John Cosens, and was still liying in 1721. 

(5.) Hester, who was married at Bishopstoke 21st November, 1699, to 
Thomas Eastman, of Downton, co. Wilts. Both were living in 
1721, with issue John, Thomas, Joseph, Benjamin, Elizabeth, Abi- 
gail and Mary. 

(6.) Elizabeth, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 10th March, 1686-7, and 
was buried there 22d November, 1700. 

(7.) Mary, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 26th Dec. 1689, and married 
there 22d Sep. 1719, to William Gater. She was her father’s re- 
siduary legatee and executrix in 1722, and died 9th December, 
1741, aged 51. Her husband died 28th April, 1757, aged 62, and 
they were buried in the church-yard of Bishopstoke, where there 
are gravestones for them and their children William, Jacob and 
Martha. 

(8.) Sarah, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 28th March, 1692, and was 
living in 1721, as Sarah Weekes, with children Mary, Sarah and 
Abigail. 

The Dummers appear to have been all buried in the church-yard of 
Bishopstoke. Their head-stones are close together, westward of the 
church. On one of them is the following inscription : 

‘* Here lyes Nathaniel 
Damer aged 74 Augt*. 3. 1722 
And near this place 
Lyes Abigal his wife Augt. 19, 1708 
and their ehildren 
Buried 


John aged 16 April 28, 1700 
Elizabeth aged 14 Nov. 20, 1700 
Stephen aged 31 March 8, 1713.” 


These dates all agree with the entries of burial in the parish-register, 
except in the case of the daughter Elizabeth, who is there said to have 
been buried the 22d of November, 1700. 

The will of this Nathaniel Dummer is the earliest one of the line of Ste- 
phen Dummer in existence, and, with one exception, the ouly one proved in 
the Peculiar Court of Bishopstoke that has escaped the general loss or 
destruction. I therefore give it verbatim and entire: 
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‘*In the name of God. Amen. I Nathaniel Dummer, of the parish of Bishopps- 
toke, in the County of Southampton, yeoman, being aged and infirm, but of per- 
fect mind and memory, praised ™ God, and calling to mind my mortality, do make 
this my last will and testament in maner and form following. Imprimis, I re- 
sign my soul into the hands of Almighty God, in hope of a joyful resurrection, and 
my body to the earth, to be decently ‘buried by my executrix hereafter named. And 
as to my worldly estate with which it has pleased God to bless me, I give and be- 

ueath to my son Nathaniel Dummer the sum of five pounds of lawful money of 

treat Britain, to be paid to him within six months after my decease. Item, I give 
to my daughter Abigail Cosens the sum of twenty shillings, to be paid her within 
six months after my decease. Item, I give to my daughter Hester Eastman the 
sum of twenty pounds, to be paid to her within six months after my decease. Item, 
I give to my grandchildren John Eastman, Thomas Eastman, Joseph Eastman, 
Benjamin Eastman, Elizabeth Eastman, Abigael Eastman and Mary Eastman, to 
each and every one of them, the sum of ten pounds, to be paid into the hands of their 
father or oe for them within six months after my decease. Item, I give to my 
daughter Sarah Weekes the sum of twenty shillings, and to her three children Mary 
Weekes, Sarah Weekes, and Abigael Weekes, the sum of twenty shillings to each of 
them, to be paid into the hands of their father or mother within six months after my 
decease. Item, I give and bequeath to my grand-daughter Mary Dummer the sum 
of ten pounds, to be paid to her on the day of her marriage, or when she shall come 
to the age of one and twenty years. Item, I give and bequeath unto my friend 
Edmund Young the sum of one hundred pounds, to be paid as soon as the same can 
be conveniently raised after my decease, out of my personal estate, in trust to pay 
the creditors of my son Nathaniel Dummer their several debts to them due and ow- 
ing from him, in proportion, as far as the same will amount to pay his said debts, 
provided his creditors shall and will take and accept the same in full satisfaction, b 
such proportion, for their respective debts, and provided I shall not before my deat 
have advanced and paid that sum for him; but if it shall happen that the said cred- 
itors shall refuse to take the said sum in such proportion in full satisfaction of their 
said debts, or if before my death I shall give or advance the said sum for the purposes 
aforesaid, then my will and meaning is, and I hereby do declare the same to be, that 
this my devise and bequest as to the said sum of one hundred pounds shall be utterly 
void and of no effect. Item, Ido hereby make and appoint my daughter Mary 
Gater to be my only and sole executrix of this my last will and testament, and do 
hereby give and bequeath all the residue of my goods and chattels (after the payment 
of my debts, funeral charges, and legacies hereby bequeathed) to her, to be possessed 
and enjoyed, and I do hereby revoke and disannul all former wills by me before 
made, and declare this to be my last will and testament. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this fiveteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand and seven hundred and twenty-one.”’ 


The will was proved in the Peculiar of Bishopstoke, on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1722, and is now preserved in the Probate Registry at Winches- 
ter. My copy is from the original will. 

The daughters of Stephen Dummer and Alice Archer were : 

5. Jane, said to have been ten years old at the emigration in 1638, who 
married in New England, 25th March, 1646, Henry Sewall, and was 
mother of Chief Justice Sewall. Returning to England they dwelt some 
time at Bishopstoke, where the Chief Justice himself was born and bap- 
tized. I can add nothing to their history, as the family returned to New 
England just before the existing parish-register of Bishopstoke begins. It 
may be interesting, however, to their descendants to know something of the 
Mr. Henry Cox, minister of Bishopstoke, who baptized the Chief Justice,* 
his two brothers and his sister Jane. His burial is recorded in the parish- 
register of Bishopstoke, 5th July. 1679, as “ Henry Cox, Gent.” He was of 
course one of the “ interlopers,” as they were called by the regular clergy, 
and was put in charge of Bishopstoke by the Parliament. He was ejected 


* This is an oversight ; the Chief Justice himself writes to his son Samuel that he ‘‘ was 
baptized by Mr. Rashly . . . in Stoke Church, May 4th, 1652.”—E. E.S. 
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in 1662, but, even seventeen years after, so bitter was the feeling of the 
clergy of the period toward the Commonwealth incumbents, the then Rector 
of Bishopstoke would not even describe him in the burial record as “ Rev” 
or as “Clerk,” but could not refuse the appellation of “Gentleman,” 
which he really was. He was buried under the Communion Table, and on 
lifting up the carpet I found a stone with the following inscription : 
‘* Here Lyeth Bvred The 

Body of Henry Cox Gent. 

Late Pastvr of the Chvrch 

Of Crist at Stoke, Who 

Deceased The 30th Day of Jyne 

In the Year of Over Lord 1679 

Aged 56 Years.”’ 


6. Dorothy, said to have been six years old at the emigration in 1638. 
I find no allusion to her afterwards. If she did not die in New England, 
she probably did after the return to Bishopstoke, and before the parish- 
register begins. 

7. Mehetable, said to have been born in New England on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1640. Chief Justice Sewall mentions her in his Diary as his “ Aunt 
Mehetable Holt.” From a letter of hers dated 26th May, 1676 (Vol. I. 
p- 20), she appears then to have had four children, Thomas, Robert, Jane 
and Mehetable. She died September, 1677, in her 38th year (page 302). 
In 1688-9, her son Thomas was living at Southampton, in the service of 
Jane Kirby. I have failed to learn anything about them. They are not 
in the registers of Bishopstoke, unless the burial of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Holt, 2d May, 1718, relates to them. 

8. Sarah, who must have been born at Bishopstoke, after the return 
from New England. EF find no mention of her, and even Chief Justice Sew- 
all failed to give her husband’s name. In Vol. I. of the Diary, page 14, 
it is stated that she died about September or October, 1674, and on page 
19, in a letter of her brother Stephen Dummer, dated 20th June, 1676, her 
= children are mentioned as living far away, eight miles beyond Chi- 
chester. 

9. Ann, who married James Rider of North Baddesley, Hants, and was 
the “ Aunt Rider” mentioned by Chief Justice Sewall in his Diary. On 

page 294 of Vol. L., under date of 20th February, 1688-9, he says: “ Saw 
the stone of my Aunt Rider’s grave. She died March 21, 168%. Lies in 
Baddesly burying-place.” There is a discrepancy somewhere as to the date, 
as on her gravestone, still in North Baddesley church-yard, is the inscrip- 
tion: “ Here lyeth the body of Ann the wife of James Rider, who depart- 
ed this life the 5 day’ of May Anno Domini 1687.” Whether the Chief 
Justice was in error as to the exact date of her death, or whether the date 
may have been wrongly recut, it is impossible to say ; but there is a differ- 
ence of more than ten months in the two statements. There are four 
Rider head-stones near the east end of the church. The large one near- 
est the church is a double stone to the memory of James Rider, no doubt 
a descendant, who died in 1831, aged 53, and his wife Mary, who died in 
1858, aged 84. The next, the larger of the three small ones, is for James 
Rider, husband of Ann, who died 29th March, 1702, in his 78th year. The 
middle one is for their daughter Mary, who died in March, 1710. The 
last is for Ann Rider herself. 

James Rider’s will, dated 28th May, 1701, in which he described himself 

as of North Baddesley, husbandman, was proved at Winchester, 27th April, 
VOL. XXxy. 28* 
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1702, by his eldest son James, beside whom the latter’s own son James, his 
brother John, and his sister Ann, alone, were named init. The “Cousin 
Deborah Rider,” mentioned by Chief Justice Sewall, was probably dead, as 
I do not find her name in any of the Rider wills I have examined. 

We now return to the eldest son of Stephen Dummer and Alice Archer, 
Viz. : 

V. Stephen Dummer, who on the 22d of February, 1637-8, was admit- 
ted to Hole farm in Bishopstoke, on the surrender of his father, as, on 
the same day, was his brother Thomas to Middlestreet farm. As I have 
already said, the name of Stephen in the list of Bevis passengers in 1638 
eannot well apply to him, as he was much more than nine years old at that 
date, and could not properly have been described as “husbandman.” He 
was buried in Bishopstoke church-yard, on the 29th of February, 1695-6, 
and the inscription on his head-stone, the oldest now existing of the family, 
is as follows: 

‘* Here lieyth the 
Body of Stephen 
Dummer sent 
who departed 
this life the 26 day 
of February 1695 
in the 74th year 

of his age.”’ 


He was born, therefore, if the inscription is correct, in 1622, and was six- 
teen years old in 1638. I may suggest, in addition to the other suggestions 
already made, that he may have gone with his father and uncle Richard, 
when they first went to New England, and have been left there when they 


returned in 1638. In that case the age of nine years in the Bevis list 
should probably be 39, and applied to Stephen the father. He married 
rather late in life, as his first child was not born until 1658. Of his wife I 
can learn nothing, except that her name was also Alice, that she long sur- 
vived her husband, and that she was buried at Bishopstoke 19th May, 1724. 
If she had a head-stone, it is not now to be found. This “ uncle Stephen” 
is frequently mentioned in Chief Justice Sewall’s Diary. Their children 
were as follows: 

1. Nathaniel, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 10th Nov., 1658. This 
is the only Dummer entry in the register previous to 1661, when it regu- 
larly commences. He lived unmarried to the extreme age of 81, and the 
latter part of his life, at least, at Compton, near Winchester, where he 
died in 1739. 

His will, as of Compton, yeoman, dated 29th November, 1738, with a 
codicil 12th May, 1739, was proved in the Peculiar Court of Compton on 
the 12th of January, 1739-40, by his brother Samuel and by John Rogers, 
of Compton, husbandman, husband of his niece Sarah, daughter of his bro- 
ther Stephen. He named all his brothers and sisters then living, all their 
children, and apparently all their grandchildren and great-grandchildren, as 
will appear in the subsequent accounts of them. 

2 and 3. Stephen, and a twin infant that did not live to be baptized, who 
were both buried at Bishopstoke, on the 6th of May, 1664. 

4. Mary, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 28th September, 1665. She 
was living in 1738, as Mary Young (evidently a widow), with issue Tho- 
mas Young (who had a son John and daughter Elizabeth), William Young 
(who also had a son and a daughter), and Mary Sharpe, then widow, to all 
of whom Nathaniel Dummer above mentioned left considerable legacies. 
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5. Stephen, of whom hereafter. 

6. Sarah, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 2d March, 1671-2, and 
married there 22d June, 1703, to Thomas Storke, of Romsey, the second 
son of John Storke before named, by his first wife Mercy Nelson. She 
died 19th December, 1727, and was buried at Romsey. Her daughter 
Sarah Storke was living in 1738. 

7. Jane, who was buried at Bishopstoke 29th March, 1673. Her bap- 
tism is not in the register, and she was perhaps born before it commences. 

8. Samuel Dummer, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 7th August, 1674. 
He was admitted to Hole farm before mentioned in 1696, after his father’s 
death. He was buried at Bishopstoke 11th May, 1750, and his wife Re- 
becca (of whom I know nothing beyond her name), who was his execu- 
trix, was buried there 23d Oct., 1764. Their children were as follows: 

John, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 23d March, 1714-15, and buried 
there on the 4th of April following. 

Rebecca, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 8th June, 1716. She was 
unmarried in 1738, but in 1742 (the date of her father’s will) was the wife 
of Samuel Deere. 

Mary, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 10th May, 1721, and was living, 
unmarried, in 1738.- 

Ann, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 15th Dec., 1724, and was still 
living, unmarried, in 1742. 

Sarah, whose baptism I did not find, but who was living in 1738, as 
youngest daughter. ; 

Samuel Dummer’s will, dated 25th March, 1742, was proved in the Pe- 
culiar Court of Bishopstoke 21st June, 1750, by his relict Rebecca. He 
simply bequeathed all his lands, etc., to his wife for her life, and at her death 
they were to be divided equally between his two daughters Rebecca and 
Ann, who thus succeeded to the Hole farm. The other two were not even 
named, and, as I did not find their burials between 1738 and 1742, it is 
probable that he provided for them otherwise, his only object in the will 
being to settle the descent of his lands. 

The third but second surviving son and fifth child of the last named Ste- 
phen and Alice Dummer, viz., 

VI. Stephen Dummer, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 3d May, 1670. 
He married at Twyford, Hants, 31st Oct., 1693, Ann Colebrook, and she 
was buried at Bishopstoke, according to the parish-register, 31st July, 1744. 
His burial is not in the register, and it is probable, from the peculiar 
wording of the following inscription on their head-stone in the church-yard, 
that he died and was buried elsewhere, in 1737-8: 

‘*Tn memory of | Stephen Dummer | who died February 4th 1737 | aged sb pws 
| Also here lyeth y° Body | of Ann the wife | of Stephen Dummer | who died July 
y® 28, 1744 | aged 73 years.”’ 


No will or record of administration of either is to be found. 

Their children were as follows : . 

1. Sarah, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 14th Feb., 1694-5. She 
was living in 1738, then the wife of John Rogers, of Compton, husband- 
man, with issue Elizabeth and Anne. ' Her husband was one of the execu- 
tors of her uncle Nathaniel Dummer, and proved his will 12th January, 
1739-40. 

2. Mary, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 3d Dec., 1696, and married 
a 18th February, 1717-18, to Richard Dean. She was still living in 

8. 
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8. Thomas, of whom hereafter. 

4. John, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 26th June, 1705, and buried 
there 15th September, 1723. 

The eldest and only surviving son, viz., 

VII. Thomas Dummer, was baptized at Bishopstoke 2d July, 1700, 
and lived to the age of 80. His wife Mary was buried there 24th Aug., 
1769, and he, according to the register, on the 10th of October, 1780; but 
there is a discrepancy between this date and that of his death on his grave- 
stone, for which I can only account by supposing that he may have died in 
some other parish where one of his daughters lived, and his remains have 
been brought to Bishopstoke some three months later. The inscription is 
as follows : 

‘* In | Memory of | Thomas Dummer | who died | June 29, 1780 | aged 80 years | 
Also Mary his wife | who died | Aug 21, 1769 | aged 44 years.”’ . 


Their children were as follows : 

1. Thomas, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 21 Nov., 1745, and buried 
there 8th May, 1747. 

2. John, of whom hereafter. 

3. Mary, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 3d July, 1750. She married 
John Hayes, and three of her children, Sarah, James and Thomas, were 
baptized at Bishopstoke in 1782 and 1783. 

4. Sarah, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 11th July, 1754, and mar- 
ried there 28th April, 1773, to Joseph Blundell. They were living in 
1797. 

5. Thomas, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 6th Oct., 1757, and mar- 
ried there 19th January, 1787, to Ann Reynolds, widow. According to the 
parish-register, he died of dropsy, and was buried at Bishopstoke 2d July, 
1794, and she, dying of palsy, was buried on the 27th of the same month. 

Their children were as follows : 


(1.) Samuel, baptized at Bishopstoke 13th September, 1787, at the age of 
one month. He is said to have died unmarried. 

(2.) Thomas, baptized at Bishopstoke 27th May, 1789, then 14 days old, 
and buried there in May, 1813. 

(3.) Nathaniel, baptized at Bishopstoke 4th May, 1791, aged one month, 
and buried there 19th April, 1804. 

(4.) Mary Ann, baptized at Bishopstoke 4th October, 1793, and buried 
there 22d April, 1794. 

On the gravestones of this family, in Bishopstoke church-yard, are the 
following inscriptions : 

‘* Sacred | to the memory of | Thomas Dummer | who died June 29, 1794 | aged 
37 years | Also | Ann Dummer | wife of the above | who died July 25, 1794 | aged 
40 years | Also | Thomas Dummer | second son of the above | who died May 11% 
1813 | aged 24 years.”’ | ‘‘ To | the memory of | Mary Ann Dummer | who died April 
21, 1794 | aged 7 montjs | Also of | Nathaniel Dummer | who died April 14, 1804 | 
aged 13 years.” 

6. Anne, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 17th January, 1760, and mar- 
ried there, 8th November, 1780, to James Wooldridge. They had four- 
teen children baptized at Bishopstoke between 1782 and 1803. 

7. Elizabeth, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 5th March, 1767, and 
married there, 8th November, 1785, to John Weeks. 

The second, but eldest surviving son, viz., 
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VIII. John Dummer, was baptized at Bishopstoke 28th January, 1747- 
8, and married there, lst of November, 1773, to Elizabeth Wooldridge. 
He lived subsequently for a few years at Bishop’s Waltham, the registers 
of which I did not examine, after ascertaining that they contain no early 
Dummer entries ; but he eventually returnéd to Bishopstoke, where he was 
buried 27th September, £789, having, according to the parish-register, died 
suddenly. His widow survived him more than forty-six years. The in- 
scription on their gravestone is as follows: 

“In og | | of | John Dummer | who died Sep. 23, 1789 | aged 41 years. | Near 
this place lieth Mary | daughter of John Dummer | who died Feby 27 1782 | aged 
5 years. | Also to the memory of | Elizabeth wife of the above | John Dummer | 
who died December 24, 1835.’? 

Their children were as follows : 

1. Elizabeth, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 21st September, 1774. 
She died in 1836. 

2. Sarah, who was baptized at Bishopstoke 7th December, 1775, and 
was still living in 1839. 

(3.) Mary, who was probably born at Bishop’s Waltham in 1777. She 
died, aged five years, on the 27th of February, 1782, and was buried at 
Bishopstoke on the 3d of March following. 

4. John, of whom hereafter. 

5. Jane, who was born at Bishop’s Waltham in 1781, and was still living 
in 1839. 

6. Stephen, who was born at Bishop’s Waltham in 1783, and was still 
living in 1839. He married Elizabeth Barfoot, and had three children 
baptized at Bishopstoke, viz., Elizabeth, 14th July, 1807, then four days old ; 
John, 18th April, 1809, aged five weeks; and Anne, 21st March, 1811, 
aged one month. 

The eldest son above named, viz., 

IX. John Dummer, was baptized at Bishop’s Waltham on the 24th of 
February, 1779. For many years he kept a provision-store in Winchester, 
but retired to Bishop’s Waltham, about 1846, where he died shortly after, 
outliving his brother Stephen. He believed himself to be the last male 
descendant of Stephen Dummer, the New England emigrant, and, so far as 
I can ascertain, this was the case ; and the line first commenced by the mar- 
riage of Richard Pyldren with probably a Dummer heiress, thus ended at 
the ninth generation. This John Dummer made an abortive attempt to 
recover some of the old family-estates that had got into the hands of the 
Bonds of Dorset, but their right to them through the heiress of the line was 
clearly established. He protested, however, to the day of his death, that 
they were rightfully his, and I believe wasted the most of his means in his 
efforts to establish his claims. 

Having thus traced the history of this family with perfect distinctness, 
from its rise at the beginning of the 16th century to its extinction in the 
male line in the middle of the 18th, a period of more than three centuries, it 
only remains to discuss the question of the arms borne and used by some of 
of its modern members. Fortunately in this matter the evidence is perfect- 
ly clear, and within a small compass. 

The early Pyldrens, and Pyidrens alias Dummers, appear to have made 
no pretence to gentility, calling themselves by no higher title than that of 
Yeoman, and even descending as low as that of Husbandman. That they 
were of the rank of solid, respectable, substantial yeomanry, there is not 
the slightest question. It was not until the year 1711 that any claim to 
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arms was made by any member of the family. In that year Edmund Dum- 
mer of Swathling, being then Clerk of the Great Wardrobe, and his brother 
Thomas, then Deputy Keeper of the same, by which facts they will be recog- 
nized in the foregoing narrative (sons of Edmund, son of John, eldest son 
of Thomas Pyldren alias Dummer), joining with them their cousins Ed- 
mund Dummer, Surveyor of the Navy, and his brother Thomas, of London, 
sons of Thomas, son of Thomas of Chicknell, third son of Thomas Pyldren 
alias Dummer aforesaid, petitioned the Earl Marshal of England for a con- 
firmation to them and their descendants of the arms which they alleged 
had been used by their ancestors. The evidences which they produced in 
support of their claims were three original wills, to each of which was 
affixed the same seal, viz., that of their common ancestor John Dummer 
of Swathling above mentioned, who died in 1662, that of his eldest son, 
Rev. John Dummer, of Hardwick, who died in 1694, and that of his second 
son Edmund Dummer of Swathling, who died in 1701-2. The two latter 
wills are only registered in the Prerogative Court of London, but the first 
is still on file at Winchester. The seal has since so crumbled away that 
nothing whatever can be made of it, only the upper portion of the crest now 
remaining. But there is no question as to what was the coat depicted on 
the seal, as it was seen and accepted by the officials of the College of Arms. 
The impressions on the three seals were no doubt made by the same iden- 
tical seal, which had descended from John Dummer the elder to his sons 
John and Edmund in succession. Beyond the first John they did not at- 
tempt to go, nor to show how he came in possession of it, or by what right 
he used it. On the strength of this evidence the Earl Marshal confirmed 
the coat to them and their descendants in the following terms : 

** To all and singular to whom these presents shall come, Sir Henry St. George, 
Knight, Garter Principal King of Arms, and John Vanbrough, Esq., Clarencieux 
King of Arms, send Greeting: Whereas Edmund Dummer, of Swathling, in the 
— of North Stoneham, in the county of Southampton, Eldest son of Edmund 

ummer of the same place, deceased, hath by petition to the Right Honorable Hen- 
ry. Earl of Suffolk an Bindon, ete., one of the Lords of her Majesty’s Most Honora- 
ble Privy Council, and Deputy (with y® Royal approbation) to his Grace Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Hereditary Marshal of England, set forth that his 
ancestors having time out of mind borne and used for their arms : Azure, three fleurs 
de lis or, on a chief of the second a demi-lion of the first, and for their crest: Ona 
wreath a demi-lion azure holding in his dexter paw a like fleur de lis, as they are depict- 
ed on the margin of this said petition, and as they appear by several old seals remain- 
on the family, and other evidences of their title to the same; and forasmuch 
as his Lordship is informed that the said Edmund Dummer, and his brother Thomas 
Dummer, Deputy of the Great Wardrobe, and also Edmund Dummer, sometime 
Surveyor of the Navy, and Thomas Dummer, of the city of London, his brother, de- 
scendants in the same degree from Thomas Dummer of Swathling aforesaid, their 
great grandfather and common ancestor, are duly qualified and have sufficient 
estates to support the rank of Gentility, the said Earl of Suffolk and Bindon, etc., 
did by a warrant under his hand and seal, bearing date the 2Ist day of July last 
past, order and appoint us in due form to confirm and allow the said arms and crest 
to be borne and used by éhe said Edmund Dummer and Thomas Dummer, Edmund 
Dummer and Thomas Dummer, and their respective descendants, according to the 
law of arms, provided the same be not prejudicial to any other family—Know ye 
therefore that we thesaid Garter and Clarencieux, in | ny yore of the consent of the 
said Earl of Suffolk and Bindon, etc., and by virtue of the Letters Patent of our office 
to each of us respectively granted under the Great Seal of England, have confirmed, 
and by these Presents allow, ratify and confirm unto the said Edmund Dummer and 
Thomas Dummer, Edmund Dummer and Thomas Dummer, the said Uoat of Arms and 
Crest before “aes (as the same is in the margin hereof more plainly depicted) 
to be borne and used forever hereafter by them the said Edmund Dummer and Thomas 
Dummer, Edmund Dummer and Thomas Dummer, and the heirs and other descend- 
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ants vA their respective bodies lawfully begotten, with their due and proper differences 
according to the usage and practice of Arms, without the lett or interruption of 
any person or persons whatsoever. In witness whereof we the said Garter and Cla- 
rencicux Kings of Arms have to these presents severally set our names and affixed - 
the seals of our respective offices the 224 day of October in the 10 year of the 
reign of our sovereign Lady Anne, by the Grace of God Queen of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, ete., Annoque Domini 1711. 
(Signed) Henry St. George, Garter Principal King of Arms. 
John Vanbrough, Clarencieux King of Arms.” 


And now what and whose was this coat of arms which these four Dum- 
mers Claimed and had confirmed to them as the coat of their ancestors? 
Certainly not the Dummer Coat at all, which was Azure, a crescent between 
six billets, 3,2. and 1, or. If the seal mentioned had not come accidentally 
into the possession of the first John Dummer, and been used by him and 
his two sons simply because they had it—if it was the coat of the ancestors 
of the petitioners, then it clearly was the coat not of Dummer, but of Pyl- 
dren ; and such was most probably the case. Be it what it may have been, 
it was now, in 1711, granted and allowed exclusively to these four Dum- 
mers and their descendants, of whom Lt. Governor William Dummer, 1723- 
1728, certainly was not one, and yet we find him using that coat on his 
seal. .... There is no doubt that if he had applied to the Earl Marshal, 
and established his descent from the same common ancestor, the same coat 
would have been granted to him, but to claim that, because the coat had 
been granted to Ais cousins and their descendants, it also established his 
rigt to it, and justified his use of it, is a position too absurd to require a 
moment’s notice. 

But there is a sequel to this history of the Dummer arms. In 1720, 
the first two brothers named, Edmund and Thomas Dummer, evidently 
having discovered that the coat granted to them was not the Dummer 
coat, again petitioned the Earl Marshal for that also. The officials of the 
College of Arms, according to usage and custom, on the ground that genu- 
ine Dummers might make their appearance, to whom the coat belonged of 
right, declined to give them the precise coat. of Dummer, but gave them 
one as near like it as they conveniently could. On the 5th of April, 1721, 
they had a new grant, by which the former coat was so far altered as to 
make the demi-lion in the chief “rampant sable,” instead of “or,” and a 
second coat given them, viz.: Gules, nine billets argent, 4, 3, and 2, anda 
bezant in base, which two coats they and their descendants only might bear 
and use, either singly or quarterly. ... . 


124 Southwark Park Road, London, S. E. 


Norte.—Col. Chester’s reflection upon Gov. Dummer, in respect to the 
use of arms, would seem to be uncalled for. The act of Herald’s College in 
1711, by its very terms, was not an original grant of a coat of arms, but 
simply a recognition and confirmation of the prescriptive right and title 
which the applicants had to a certain coat from their ancestors; in which 
Gov. Dummer shared equally with the applicants, although he did not join in 
the application. Again, the Herald’s College, by allowing to certain per- 
sons, in 1721, the use of Dummer arms (with only such variations as were 
needful to provide—-according to custom—for the possible contingency ex- 
plained by Col. Chester), only recognized and confirmed a right in which 
all descendants of the Dummer heiress who had carried her arms, by mar- 
riage, into another family, shared alike, although only two members of this 
family applied to have the right confirmed.—E. E. S. 
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A Reduced Fac-simile of the original Petition of the inhabitants of Quaboag, 
October 10th, 1673, 40 be made a town to be called Brookfield. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
By Henry E. Warre, Esq., of West Newton, Mass. 


LV the midst of the thriving villages of South and West Brook- 
field, and surrounded by the charming swells and meadows of 
this ancient town, is a lofty eminence known to the present genera- 
tion as “ Foster Hill,” over which winds the “old post road” from 
Boston to Springfield. On its western slope, in a dilapidated con- 
dition, stands the former residence of the Hon. Jedediah Foster, 
one of the wisest and purest of the revolutionary patriots, and on 
the opposite slope is the site of the older mansion of the distin- 

ished Merrick family, later and more widely known as the 
* Wait Tavern,” a popular resort of travellers and soldiers during 
the French and Indian war; but the chief point of historical inter- 
est is to be found on the broad summit of the hill, where may still 
be traced the vestiges of a more ancient occupation, and on which 
still seems to linger the shadow that was cast there more than two 
hundred years ago when the first settlement of the place was extin- 
guished in blood and ashes; to be again attempted, and for forty 
years attended with such constant danger and so great loss of life, 
that altogether the name of Brookfield has ever since seemed to be 
a reminder of Indian treachery and hostility. 

The question naturally arises, who were the daring pioneers that 
had the hardihood to disturb this solitude, hitherto broken only by 
the cries of ferocious beasts and of more savage men, and to plant 
their future homes in this perilous region thirty miles away from 
their nearest and only neighbors at Lancaster, Springfield and Had- 
ley? Surely it would seem to require a rare resolution to tarry here 
even a single night; “for yonder quiet stream, creeping down the 
valley like a silver thread into the Wickaboag would guide the set- 
tler to the chief seat of the Nipmucs—but a morning’s run distant ” 
—a larger tribe, and ranging over more territory than any of the 
New England Indians, except the Narragansetts. 

Referring to the records of the town, they are found to commence 
with the second incorporation in 1718, and while confirming a few 
earlier land grants, are silent upon this subject with one exception 
hereinafter mentioned. The record of the General Court under the 
date of May 20th, 1660, says: “In answer to the petition of seve- 
ral inhabitants of Ipswich this Court judgeth it meet to grant the 
petitioners six miles square of land near Quaboag pond,” &c., but 
who the petitioners were does not appear. 


Recorded at Springfield is the following Indian deed : 


“ November 10" 1665. These presents testify, that Shattoockquis the sole 
and proper owner of certain lands at Quaboag .. . for and in considera- 
VOL. XXXV. 29 
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tion of the sum of ‘ three hundred fathom of wampumpeage’ [Indian string- 
ed money of the value of 1500 English shillings] . . . doth sell unto En- 
sign Thomas Cooper of Springfield for the use and behoof of the present 
English planters at Quaboag and their associates, certain parcels of land at 
the north end of Quaboag pond ... . from the meadow of Podunk to 
Wickaboag pond,” &c. 


The record of the General Court again says, May 5th, 1667: 


“This Court having perused the grant made in 1660 to the first under- 
takers for that place do find that by their non observance of the condition 
of their grant, the same is altogether void . . . and considering that there 
is already at Quaboag about six or seven families, this Court will readily 
grant them the liberty of a township when they shall be in a fit capacity: in 
the meantime this Court appoints Captain John Pynchon [of Springfield], 
John Ayres, William Pritchard, Richard Coy and John Younglove to or- 
der the affairs of the place . . . admit inhabitants . . . grant lands,” &c. 


It would seem from this that the settlers then at Quaboag were not 
the original grantees. The records of the town contain the follow- 
ing entry : 

“ At a meeting of the committee for Brookfield July 2* 1668, Present 
John Pynchon, John Ayres, Richard Coye, William Pritchard, then order- 
ed and agreed that the land that is lying between John Younglov’s and 
Samuel Warner’s land be reserved for a ministry, &c. A true Coppy ex- 


tracted from an ancient writing of the Committee for Brookfield. 
pr Thomas Gilbert, Town Clerk for Brookfield.” 


The Court seems not to have granted the petition of Quaboag 
October 9th, 1670, signed by “ Richard Coy, John Ayres and Wil- 
liam Pritchard in behalf of the rest,” to be made a town, and for an 
enlargement of the grant to twelve miles square, as the petitioners 
say, “because we find the meadow not sufficient to accommodate 
families enough to make a comfortable society in a place so remote 
from other plantations in the wilderness as ours is.’”’ And further, 
“that if the great farm laid out very near our plantation for Peter 
Tufts,* . . . should not fall within our bounds that it may pay 
public charge with us,” &c. In the records of the General Court 
for the October session, 1673, the following entry is found : 


«In ans to the petition of the inhabitants of Quabauge the Court judgeth 
it meete to grant their request, i. e. the liberty & priuiledge of a township, 
and that the name thereof be Brookfeild provided they divide not the whole 
lands of the towneship till they be forty or fiuety familyes; in the mean- 
time that their dividings one to another exceede not two hundred acres to 
any present inhabitant.” 


December 19th, 1673, the following endorsement was made on 
the Indian deed of 1665: 


* John Pierce, of London, England, mariner, June $ 1669, sells to his brother-in-law 


Peter Tufts, of Charlestown, yeoman, “‘ my 600 acres of land granted by the General Court 


in 1668.”—Hampshire County Deeds, c. 448. 
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“J, Thomas Cooper, relinquish all my right and title in the lands within 
mentioned bought of Shattoockquis, hereby declaring that my acting in the 
premises was only in the behalf of the inhabitants of Quaboag (now called 
Brookfield) who had obtained a grant thereof from the honorable General 
Court and are now allowed a Town. I do therefore hereby deliver up this 
instrument or deed of sale to John Warner, Richard Coye and William 
Pritchard of Quaboag alias Brookfield, for the use and as the proper right 
of the inhabitants of Brookfield,” &c. 


Capt. Thomas Wheeler, in his narrative of the destruction of 
Quaboag, August 3d, 1675, says that in the Indian ambuscade of 
his company preceding the attack, three men of the town who ac- 
companied him were killed, viz.: “Sergeant Eyres, Sergeant 
Pritchard and Corporal Coy,” and the following day a son of Ser- 
geant Pritchard was killed and Thomas Wilson wounded. These 
men are designated by Rev. Dr. Fiske in his historical sermon of 
1775, as “Captain John Ayres, John [Richard] Coye, Joseph 
[William] Pritchard, Samuel Pritchard and Major Wilson.” * 

This has hitherto been the answer of records and tradition as to 
who were the original and heroic founders of the present flourishing 
settlements of North, South and West Brookfield. The files of the 
General Court have been repeatedly searched in vain for the peti- 
tion referred to as granted in October, 1673, and the discouraging 
conclusion was arrived at that this most important link in the chain 
of the early history of the town was forever lost. But by the merest 
accident of time and place the original petition has been recently 
brought to light, not from the archives of the state, as might be 
expected, but from the apparently uninteresting material of a junk- 
shop, whence it was rescued by Dr. John F. Pratt, of Chelsea, 
to whom the thanks of the citizens of the Brookfields and all inter- 
ested in the preservation of such valuable records of the past are 
due. The following is a copy of the document : 


To the Highly Honno™ y* Gen'll Co" of the Massachusett : 
The humble Petition of the Inhabitants of Quaubauge, 

Sheweth That whereas wee being not yet allowed a Towneship wee are 
disabled as to comfortably carrying on y° affaires of the place as is requisite 
for the publicke & our own conveniences in diverse respects, as for the Or- 
dering the Prudentiall affaires of the Town proper to Select Men, makeing 
& collecting of Rates &c. Wee have indeed a Comittee to helpe in these 
matters, but in regard we cannot rationally desire or expect the p’sence & 
assistance of One of the Comittee (viz' the Honno™ Majo" Pynchon) Soe 
often as we need by reason of his remoteness, And yett wout his p'sence 
or concurrence the Comittee cannot make a valid act: The p'mises consid- 
ered Our Humble request is, that this much Honno™ Co™* would be pleased 
to grant us the priviledge & libertyes of a Township whereby we may be 
the better inabled to carry on our owne matters w“out too much distraction. 

And Yo" Petition’s shall ever pray for yo" prosperity 

If Yo" Honno's please Let y*® Name of y*® Place be Brookfeild : 

Octob’ y* 10". 1673. 
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John Ayres, Senr John Younglove 
Richard Coy, Senr William Prichet 
Samel Kent John Ayres Junr 
John Warner Nathaniel Warner 
Samuel Warner James Trauis 
Samuel Ayres Richard Coy 
Thomas Parsons James Hovey 
Thomas Wilson Jud* Trumball 
Samuell Prichet 


Springfeild Octob. 11". 1673. 

I haue long desyred to be discharged from being of the Committee for 
Qvabaug: in regard of my many occasions & remoteness having bin little 
serviceable to y™ : I doe vtterly decline y* worke, & desire their motion for 
being allowed a Towne may be accepted & Granted by y* Honored Court, 
hoping it may p’ve beneficial to them and the Publike: 

JoHn PyncuHon. 


The Deputyes Judge meete to graunt this pet. & that the name of the 
place be Brookefeild as is aboue desired o' Hono™ magistrates consenting 
hereto. Wiriiam Torrey, Cleric. 


The magis Consent heereto provided they divide not the whole land of 
y® Township till they be forty or fiuety familyes in y* meane time y*‘ their 
dividings one to ano“er exceed not two hundred acres apeec. to any p'sent 
inhabitant, their brethren the deputyes hereto Consenting 

22™ octobe" 1673. Epwarp Rawson, Secre’. 


Consented to by the deputies W™ Torrey, Cleric. 


[On the back of the original document is this entry :] 


In ans‘ to y* peti@én of the Inhabitants of Quabaug The Court Judgeth 
it meet to grant their request i. e. the liberty & priuiledge of a Towneship 
and that the name thereof be Brookefeild Prouided they Divide not the 
whole land of the Towneship till they be forty or fiuety familyes in the 
meane tjme that their Dividings one to another exceed not two hundred 
acres apeece to any present Inhabitant. originale, E. R. S*: 


[Endorsement for filing :] 
The pet. of the Inhabitants | of Quabauge Entred & | 2* & 6* payd | 
31 p Curiam. 
x Ent 


A facsimile of the petition, one quarter of the actual size, is given 
on page 332. Brief notices of the several signers are given below : 


Joun Younctove. The earliest date found in connection with his name 
is in Mr. John Ward Dean’s memoir of the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth. 
The subject of the memoir being in poor health, was encouraged by Mr. 
Younglove to visit the Bermudas with him. They sailed from Boston 
September 23, 1663, and were absent nearly a year. The following, much 
of it from Savage’s Dictionary and Judd’s History of Hadley, seems to em- 
brace all that can now be learned about him :—John Younglove, perhaps son 
of Samuel of Ipswich, who came from England in 1635, was appointed in 
1667 with John Pynchon of ny a committee for Quaboag. He ad- 
ministered the estate of his brother James of Quaboag in January of the same 
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year, who died without a family. He removed to Hadley about 1675, having 
preached in Brookfield a year or two with no great satisfaction. A free- 
man of Hadley in 1676, with prefix of respect, and after teaching the gram- 
mar school there for several years, he is next found as a preacher at Suffield 
in 1681, but there met with no better acceptance than at Brookfield. Pro- 
bably he was never ordained, and when the Court advised him to cease 
preaching it may derogate nothing from his moral worth, for as my corres- 
pondent says, “he may have had an unhappy temper, but it is not unlikely 
that the temper of the people was worse than his.” He died in Suffield 
June 3, 1690, leaving a wife Sarah and several children. The eldest son 
John was perhaps born in Brookfield, but the others were born in Hadley 
and Suffield.* In March, 1703, the principal part of his estate in Brook- 
field was sold to the Rev. Joseph Smith.f 

Joun Ayres. A full sketch of his family by W. H. Whitmore, Esq., 
has been published. He was of Ipswich, 1648; married Susanna, daughter 
of Mark Symonds ; removed to Brookfield about 1660, where he received 
nearly 2000 acres of land and became one of the principal men of the set- 
tlement. He was killed by Indians when the town was destroyed in 1675, 
and his widow and children returned to Ipswich. Of the children, John, 
Jr., and Samuel were not living in 1717, when their brothers Thomas, Jo- 
seph, Mark, Nathaniel and Edward, petition the General Court for confirm- 
ation of the lands laid out by the committee for Brookfield to them, in satis- 
faction of former grants to their father, &c. 

Witi1amM Pricuarp, of Lynn 1645, and Ipswich 1648, was one of the 
first settlers of Brookfield, and, as Savage says, was “clerk of the writs,” 
a sergeant of militia, and at the destruction of the town in 1675, was killed 
by Indians, with his son Samuel. His sons John of Topsfield and Joseph 
of Amesbury, in 1690, sell to their brother William of Suffield, all their 
lands in Brookfield, with their rights in the estates of their father and bro- 
ther Samuel, but previous to this sale a portion of the father’s estate had 
been sold to Hezekiah Dickenson, of Hadley, who perhaps lived in Brook- 
field long enough to erect the “ frame of a house,” which he sold in 1693, 
with fifty-five acres of land, to Stephen Jennings of Hatfield, whose son 
Joseph—the second representative of Brookfield to the General Court— 
with wife Mary, sold, with other parcels, in 1717, to Tilley Merrick, of 
Springfield, who married Sarah, daughter of Obadiah Cooley, of Springfield. « 

Ricnarp Coy, aged thirteen years in 1638, and his brother Matthew 
aged fifteen years, came, it is said, to Boston in that year, perhaps with 
their sister Mary, who married John Lake. After living several years at 
Boston, he is found at Wenham with a wife Martha and sons Richard and 
John, and had Jebuz, born June 16, 1660, and at Salisbury, Caleb, born 
August 16, 1666. He was of Brookfield in 1667, a corporal of the militia 


* Mr. Younglove was doubtless succeeded in the ministry at Brookfield by Thomas Mil- 
let, who came to New England in 1635 with wife Mary and son Thomas, and settled in 
Dorchester, where he resided several years and had other children, and where his wife’s 
father, John Grenaway, lived. Babson, in his History of Gloucester, says that in 1655 he 
purchased the property of William Perkins, and succeeded him in his religious office as well 
as in the possession of his lands at Gloucester, as appears by the court records, although it is 
not known that he was ever ordained for the work of the ministry. The Rev. John Emerson 
being called to the church at Gloucester in 1659, was afterwards considered its settled pas- 
tor. Mr. Millet appears there as selectman in 1668, but was living in Brookfield with his 
wife when he gave his consent, June 3, 1675, to the sale of a house and land in Gloucester, 
and died within a year from that time. His wife died in Gloucester Sept. 27, 1682. His child- 
ren owned land in Gloucester, and do not appear to have followed bim to Brookfield. 

+ See at the end, notices of the Early Ministers of Brookfield. 
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and a leading man of the town where the localities of “Coy’s hill” and 
“ Coy’s brook” perpetuate his name. He was killed by Indians when the 
town was destroyed in 1675, and his widow “fled to Boston” with her 
children. In 1699, John Coy of Wenham, with wife Elizabeth, sold to 
Thomas Barns, all his farm in Brookfield, together with the rights grant- 
ed to his father “ Richard Coy, Senior.” 

Samvet Kent, of Gloucester—perhaps son of Thomas who was there 
in 1643, and died in 1658—by wife Frances, had Sarah born 1657, Mary 
1658, Samuel 1661, and John 1664. He was of Brookfield before 1673, 
and of Suffield before 1678, where he died February 2, 1691. In 1686 he 
sold his rights in Brookfield to John Scott, Senior, of Suffield, whose sons 
Ebenezer and William, in 1703, sold the same to Thomas Barns of Brook- 
field. His brother Thomas Kent, Savage says, “was of Brookfield in 
1671,” and a freeman of Gloucester 1690. 

Joun WaRNER, born in England about 1616; arrived in New England 
with his father William, brother Daniel and sister Abigail, in 1637, and 
settled at Ipswich. On the 10th of March, 1655, he married Priscilla, 
daughter of Mark Symonds, and sister of Susanna, who married John 
Ayres of Brookfield. In August, 1665, they sold their homestead in Ip- 
swich and removed to Brookfield, he being one of the three trustees in 
whom the Indian deed of the town was vested in 1673. When the town 
was destroyed in 1675 he found refuge at Hadley, where his son Mark had 
settled, and where he died May 17, 1692. His children, some of them by 
a former wife, were:—1. Samuel, born 1640, of Dunstable, N. H., 1685 ; 
married Oct. 21, 1662, at Ipswich, Mercy, daughter of Richard Swan, and 
had: Priscilla, born 1666, Samuel 1668, John 1670 (may have been he who 
in 1720 of Springfield sells rights in Brookfield to Henry Gilbert and Jo- 
siah Bemin), Dorothy 1672, Sarah 1674, Richard 1676. 2. Mark, 
who went to Hadley before his father. 3. John, said by the late Mr. Ed- 
ward Warner, in the RecisTer, xx. 65, to have been killed in 1660 by the 
falling of a tree; but Savage gives him four wives and a large family be- 
fore 1692, and the date of his death at Springfield, January 21, 1724, 
although the father in 1692 gave his real and personal estate to his “ three 
sons Mark, Nathaniel and Eleazer.” 4. Nathaniel, born 1655, a weaver, 
removed to Hadley and died there 1714; was a post-rider between Boston 
and Springfield 1675-1680. 5. Joseph, born 1657, died 1658. 6. Mehit- 
able, 1658. 7. Daniel, 1661, died in Ipswich 1688. 8. EHleazer, 1662, 
died at Hadley 1729. 9. Priscilla, 1666. 

James TRravIs, born in Newbury April 28, 1645—son of Henry Travis 
or Travers, who came from London in 1634—was of Gloucester, where 
he married April 18, 1667, Mercy, daughter of John Pierce, and had 
Elizabeth, born Feb. 8, 1668, in which year he sold his house and land 
in Gloucester to Thomas Millet, Senior, and removed to Brookfield. 

Tomas Parsons—son of Thomas of Windsor, a soldier in the Pequot 
war of 1637—was born there August 9, 1645 ; was of Brookfield in 1666; 
married Dec. 24, 1668, Sarah Dare of Windsor, and had Sarah born 1669, 
Hannah 1671, and Thomas 1674, who died 1680. His wife died June 14, 
1674, and he removed to Suffield, where in 1699, with a wife Priscilla, 
they “being old and having no posterity,” adopt Nathaniel Austin, who 
in 1702, then of Suffield, with wife Abigail, daughter of Lieut. Thomas 
Hovey, of Hadley, sold Thomas Barns and Samuel Owen of Brookfield 
all lands there formerly granted to Thomas Parsons. 
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. Taomas WiLtson—a son of Theophilus, who was of Ipswich 1636, and 
constable there for a long time—had a daughter Mary born in 1657 at Ip- 
swich. He removed to Brookfield as early as 1667. He was known to 
the Indians as “ Major Wilson,” and his name appears upon the records of 
the town with the prefix of respect. He was wounded by Indians when 
the town was destroyed, and returned to Ipswich, where his daughter Han- 
nah died in 1682. Felt says that he was “allowed £1 Oct. 7, 1675, for 
his losses by the Enemy at Quaboag.” 

James Hovey. His name is not mentioned in Capt. Wheeler’s narra- 
tive of the destruction of Brookfield, neither by Dr. Fiske in his historical 
discourse, but it appears in the list of those who were slain at Brookfield 
August 2, 1675, filed in the archives of the state. In 1703 his children, 
James of Malden, a weaver, Daniel of Ipswich, and Samuel Smith and wife 
Priscilla of Charlestown, sell their rights in Brookfield to Benoni Morse of 
Dedham, adjoining land formerly granted his father Daniel Hovey and his 
brother Thomas. The latter not “coming to reside” in Brookfield, his 
lands were re-granted to John Chadwick of Watertown, who sold the same 
in 1687 to Peter King of Sudbury. Daniel Hovey, father of James, was 
of Ipswich in 1637, where, by wife Rebecca, who died in 1665, he had 
Daniel, born 1642, John, Thomas, James, Joseph, Nathaniel, Abigail and 
Priscilla. Savage says that the father removed to Brookfield in 1668, and 
before the town was destroyed to Hadley and back to Ipswich, where he 
died in April, 1692, aged 73. 

JupaH TRUMBULL, of Rowley—son of John of Roxbury 1639, who 
married Ann, daughter of Richard Swan of Rowley and sister of Mercy 
the wife of Samuel Warner of Brookfield, and died in Rowley in July, 
1657—removed to Brookfield, and before the destruction of the town to 
Suffield. By his wife Mary he had John, born March 5, 1674; Ebenezer, 
August 1, 1675 ; Joseph, 1677 ; Judah, 1679, killed by Indians near Brook- 
field in July, 1706 (Reetster, ix. 162), and others, and died in Suffield 
April 1, 1692. His brother Joseph, who was of Suffield before 1675, 
was grandfather of the first Gov. Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut. 


EARLY MINISTERS OF BROOKFIELD. 


Rev. Gzorce Putts, born June 3, 1664, graduated at Harvard University 1686 
the son of the Rev. Samuel Phillips, of Rowley, and grandson of the Rev. Geor, 
hillips, the first minister of Watertown, Mass., who came from England in 1630). 

The exact date of his ministry at Brookfield does not appear; in fact the only ref- 

erence to him that has been found is in connection with the lands of the town, where 

he is called, in 1714, “‘ sometime minister of the place.” 

In November, 1698, the few families that for several years after the destruction 
of the town lingered among the desolations and dangers of the place, petition the 
General Court as follows : 

‘* That we seem to be called of God to continue our habitation in this place. . . . 
That it is an intolerable burden to continue as we have done without the poeacuing 
of the word. . . . That we are not able at present to maintain the we of 
We are but twelve families and are not of estate sufficient to give suitable encour- 
agement to a minister... . we are willing to do to the outside of our ability, and pray 
that the Court will grant us some help for a few years for the maintenance of a 
godly able minister until we shall be able to uphold the worship of God,” &c. Sign- 
ed by Samuel Owen, Thomas and William Barns, Henry Gilbert, Stephen Jennings, 
John Wolcott, James and John Pettee, Samuel Davis, Thomas Parsons, Thomas 
Rich, Abijah Bartlett, Daniel Price, John Clary, Joseph Marks. The petition 
was granted by the court, and £20 appropriated ‘* towards the support of an ortho- 
dox minister for one year, to commence from the time of the settlement of such a 
minister amongst them,’’ and this grant of £20 was repeated from year to year 
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until 1715. As the Rey. Joseph Smith received the £20 for his first year in 1702, it 
would seem that Mr. Phillips was the first minister at Brookfield after 1698. He 
was ordained pastor of the church at Brookhaven, L. I., in 1702, where he continu- 
ed in the ministry forty-two years. 


Rey. Joseru Sura (son of Lt. Philip Smith, deacon of the church in Hatfield, 
and representative, and grandson of Lt. Samuel Smith who came to New England 
in 1634 and became a leadin, man in Wethersfield, Ct., and Hadley) was born in 
1674; graduated at Harvard University, 1695 ; married Esther Parsons, of Spring- 
field ; taught the grammar school at Hadley, also at Springfield, and removed to 
Brookfield, where he was ‘‘ chaplain of the garrison,’’ 1702, and the minister of 
the place until 1705. He was ordained pastor of the church in Cohanzy, N. J., 
May 10, 1709, and pastor of the Second Church in Middletown, Ct., Jan. .15, 
1715. In 1716 he sold his estate in Brookfield to Capt. Thomas Baker. He was 
succeeded in the ministry at Brookfield by the Rev. William Grosvenor. 


Rev. Witi1am Grosvenor, born in Roxbury, Mass., January 8, 1673, was gradu- 
ated at Harvard University in 1693, and was the minister at Brookfield in 1706-7, 
and possibly until after the death of his brother John who was killed there by In- 
dians July 22, 1710, his estate being settled in 1724 by their brothers Leicester and 
Ebenezer Grosvenor, of Pomfret, Ct. These brothers were the children of John 
Grosvenor, of Roxbury, who was one of the —- of Pomfret, and formerly of 
Cheshire, England—a scion of the illustrious house of Grosvenor, if credence be given 
to the coat of arms on his tombstone at Roxbury, with the date of his death, 1691, his 
being the family name of the Marquis of Westminster, ‘‘ who is accounted the weal- 
thiest of English noblemen.’’ The only trace of the Rev. William Grosvenor after he 
left Brookfield, may be the query by Mr. Sibley in his list of Harvard graduates, 
published in the Recrister for April, 1878: ‘‘ Did he remove to Charleston, S.C., 
= ” there? *1733.’? His successor in the ministry at Brookfield seems to have 
n the 


Rev. Joun James, from 1712 to 1714. President Stiles says he came from Eng- 
land, but it may have been when quite young, for it is very probable that he was 
the subject of the first baptism at Charlestown, Mass., in January or June, 1633, 
the son of the Rev. Thomas James, who arrived there from England in June, 1632, 
preached about four years, removed to New Haven in 1639, sailed to Virginia in 
1642, and before 1648 returned to England, where he passed the remainder of his 
days as the minister at Needham, County Suffolk. Rev. John James preached at 
Haddam as early as 1683, and began at Derby, Ct., in 1693 ; while ‘‘ he was devoted 
to books,”’ it may be said that ‘* he was not a popular speaker although a faithful, 
efficient man, undertaking more than he could possibly do.’’ He was dismissed from 
Derby at his request in 1706 on account of ill health, and removed to Wethersfield, 
where he died Aug. 10, 1729, ‘* probably leaving no descendants.’’ In the Boston 
Athenzeum is a mutilated broadside containing several poetical effusions ‘* On the 
Death of the very learned Pious and Excelling Gershom Bulkley Esq. M.D.,”’ 
with the name ‘‘ Jobannis Jamesius Londonensis, Brookfield Decemb. 7, 1713’ at- 
tached. Extracts from the poems are printed in Sibley’s list of Harvard Graduates. 

Mr. James was succeeded by the 


Rev. Dantet Ermer, who was graduated at Yale College in 1713, and preached 
at Brookfield in 1714-15. He was born in East Windsor, Ct., but whether older or 
younger than his brother Dea. Jonathan Elmer, who was born in 1687, has not been 
ascertained, nor who his father was, although thought to have been the Samuel 
Elmer who was baptized March 21, 1647, the son of Edward Elmer, who arrived 
from England in 1632, a member of the original party under the Rev. Mr. Hooker, 
who settled Hartford, where he was a landholder in 1639, and removing to Northamp- 
ton about 1656, and to Windsor after 1658, was killed by Indians in 1676. Ina no- 
tice of Westborough in 1767 by the Rev. Eleazer Barkman, quoted in Stiles’s 
Windsor, page 606, it is stated that the Rev. Mr. Elmer, after leaving Brookfield, 
preached at Westborough, Mass., several years, and when the church was gathered 
there in 1724 he received a call from the people, but difficulties arose, and though 
he built upon the farm that was given for the first settled minister, yet by the advice 
of an ecclesiastical council he desisted from preaching, and with his family removed 
to Springfield in -1724, and was settled in the ministry at Fairfield, N. J., about 
1729. He married ay oe sister of Key. Jonathan Parsons, of Newburyport ; and 
second, —— Webster, having by both wives twelve children. The family of Elmer 
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is supposed to be the same with that of John Aylmer, tutor to Lady Jane Grey, 
afterwards made Bishop of London by Queen Elizabeth. The next minister at 
Brookfield was the 


Rey. Taomas Cueney, born in Roxbury, Mass., January 29, 1688-9 (son of Wil- 
liam Cheney, who married May 24, 1686, Rebecca, daughter of Jacob or x” was 
— at Harvard University 1711; married first, Dorothy, daughter of Joseph 

wley, of Roxbury and Northampton, and one of the committee for Brookfield ; 
and second, May 22, 1746, Mary, ughter of the Rev. John Cotton. She died in 
1784. He preached at Brookfield from 1715 until he was ordained and permanently 
settled as pastor of the church when it was gathered, Oct. 16, 1717. . 





THREE YEARS ON BOARD THE KEARSARGE. 
Communicated by A. J. Larnrop, Esq., Public Librarian of the town of Waltham, Mass. 


: following extracts are from a diary kept on board the United 
States Steam Sloop Kearsarge during that cruise which was 
made famous by the destruction of the Alabama. The diary was 
kept by Charles A. Poole, of Brunswick, Me. It commences Nov. 
27, 1861, and ends Nov. 10, 1864. 


Nov. 27,1861. “ Having determined to enter the service of the United 
States, I started for Portsmouth, N. H., and enlisted in the navy for the 
term of three years unless sooner discharged. I am going to work on 
board the vessel until she goes to sea. She is lying at the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard. I visited her to-day and found a fine-looking steamer of one thou- 
sand thirty-one tons burden, barque-rigged. She is intended to have 
two engines of four hundred horse-power each. She is called the Kear- 
sarge, and is named after a mountain in the state of New Hampshire. The 
carpenters, machinists and riggers are busy at work, and are getting her 
ready for sea as soon as possible. I have shipped in the engineer’s depart- 
ment, under the command of chief engineer William H. Cushman.” 

Dec. 5, 1861. “ Weather very fine. There is great activity in the Yard 
to-day. About fourteen hundred hands are at. work. They have got up 
the frames of four steamers, two side-wheelers and two propellers, and made 
them nearly ready for launching. The men work with great despatch. 
They generally get a steamer ready to launch in ninety days, and sometimes 
quicker.” 

Jan. 24, 1862. “ Weather quite warm. We are getting in stores to-day. 
At 1 P.M. the crew arrived from the guard-ship Ohio lying at the Navy- 
Yard, Charlestown, Mass. They came in a small tug-boat. After they ar- 
rived the colors and pennant were hoisted, and the ship was put in commis- 
sion under the command of Capt. Charles W. Pickering and Ist Lieut. T. 
C. Harris. Our surgeon, J. M. Browne, alsocame on board. We have not 
yet got our hammocks, and are not going to stay on board.” 

Feb. 5, 1862. “ At 9 A.M. lighted fires and got up steam. At 11 A.M. 
we cast off our moorings, and backed out, turned round and steamed down 
river. There was a large crowd of people on the wharf to witness our de- 
parture. As we passed Forts Constitution and McClary, they saluted us 
by firing guns, and the men gave us three cheers. We manned the rigging 
and returned the compliment in the same manner.” 
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March 7, 1862. “ During the afternoon we passed Trafalgar Bay, cele- 
brated for the battle fought by Nelson. It is not a very good bay, and affords 
no protection to vessels in bad weather. At 10 P.M. we ran in and an- 
chored off Algeciras, Spain. We found the U.S. steam-sloop Tuscarora 
lying here blockading the Sumpter.” 

March 8, 1862. “ We are lying off the small town of Algeciras, and about 
nine miles from the celebrated Rock of Gibraltar. At 12 M. got under 
way and steamed over to the Rock, and came to anchor within a hundred 
yards of the pirate steamer Sumpter. She is an old steamer of about 750 
tons burden, barque-rigged, and has six guns of small calibre. She is in bad 
condition, her boilers being badly used up. I hardly think she will go to 
sea as a privateer again, although she still flies the secession flag. Her crew 
are singing Dixie as if in defiance of us, and as much as to say, the guns of 
Gibraltar protect us, touch us if you dare. She is commanded by Captain 
Raphael Semmes, who was an officer in the U. S. service before the war 
broke out.” 

Oct. 7, 1862. “Ship at anchor off Horta, island of Fayal, coaling and 
repairing engines. Capt. Semmes of the Sumpter has got another and larger 
vessel, called at first the 290, but the name is now changed to the Alabama, 
and he has been burning and destroying vessels in this vicinity, mostly 
whalers. He landed the crews on this island, and we had on board of us 
nine of the captains who had lost their vessels.” 

Jan. 15, 1863. “ Weather very fine. Received news to-day that the 
Alabama had captured the Ariel, one of the California mail steamers. When 
shall the Kearsarge have a chance of engaging Semmes and his vessel, and 
stopping his destroying so many merchantmen? I hope to come across her 
one of these days and try her metal against us.” 

April 8, 1863. “At 10.30 A.M. we were called to quarters for inspec- 
tion, and got into our places when the new officers came over the side. ‘They 
then inspected the crew and the ship, and the retreat was beat. The men 
and officers were called to muster, and Capt. Pickering’s orders were read, 
ordering him home, and he introduced Capt. John A. Winslow as com- 
mander of the Kearsarge, and Thornton as first lieutenant and execu- 
tive officer.” 

June 12, 1864. “Sunday. First part of the day rainy, but soon cleared 
off and came out fine. Inspection at quarters. Divine services were held 
in the cabin of Capt. Winslow, who also distributed a quantity of religious 
tracts to the ship’s company. At half past seven got under way and steam- 
ed up the river Scheldt. Went about and steamed down past Flushing. We 
were cheered by the people, who seemed to have all turned out to take a 
last look at us. We had just got past when the rough voice of the boat- 
swain was heard calling all hands to muster, and there was a general rush, 
all anxious to hear the news. When all were up, Capt. Winslow addressed 
the crew thus: ‘Men, I congratulate you in saying that the Alabama has 
arrived at Cherbourg, and the Kearsarge, having a good name in England 
and France, is to have her cruising ground off that port.’ Here our boat- 
swain’s mate, a patriotic young Irishman, stepped forward and proposed 
three cheers for the success of the Kearsarge, and was responded to by both 
crew and officers ; then three cheers for Capt. Winslow, and they were given 
with a will. Capt. Winslow said he hoped that every man would be on the 
lookout, and ready at a moment's notice, as we were leaving the Belgium 
and Holland coast, perhaps never to look on them again.” 

June 19, 1864. “When I was called this morning, found the weather 
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. with a slight breeze from the eastward. Inspection at quarters as usual. 
\e were standing in towards the land, when the lookout sung out, ‘A 
teamer is coming and I believe it to be the Alabama,’ The drum imme- 
jiately beat to quarters, and in two minutes every man was at his station 
‘eady for action. I am stationed at the midship shell room and the armory. 
ine order was passed to sand the decks; this is to prevent the men from 
jipping when there is blood on the decks. Getting on a full head of steam, 
we steered off shore, having the appearance of running away from the Ala- 
ama. When seven miles from land, went about and steamed direct for 
her, with a slight sheer to prevent her from raking us. At 10.57 the Ala- 
ama commenced the action with her starboard battery at 1000 yards dis- 
tance, and we could see the shot fly and burst over our heads. At 11 A.M., 
viving a sheer to the vessel, we returned the fire with our starboard battery. 
‘This bringing the ships’ heads in opposite directions, they commenced to steam 
ina circle. Both vessels continued to fire very briskly for forty minutes, 
ing us but little injury, but the Alabama was observed to settle in the 
water. She hauled down her colors in token of surrender, but afterwards 
fred a gun at us, and we returned it with a broadside. She was then ob- 
ed to be making sail, but could make no headway, for to all appearance 

‘he had lost her rudder. The Kearsarge was then laid across her bows, 
ready to rake her if she renewed the battle, but she showed a flag of truce, 
vi sent a boat alongside. The Alabama settled very quick by the stern. 
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E -r bows rose in the air, and we had the pleasure of seeing her follow her 
m:\\y defenceless victims to a watery grave, leaving her crew struggling in 
the v iter.” 





NOGER GARDE, 


> 


Mayor or AccomMEN?! wo Reconperk oF Province or Marne. 
By Assistant Surgeon CHARLES &. Dans, 8S. Marine Hospital Service. 


gt meet an extended research for the materials necessary to 
develop the personal history of Governor Edward Godfrey of 
Maine, many items relative to the subject of this sketch have fallen 
into my possession, and I deem it best to put them into shape for 
those whom it may concern. 
Roger Garde was one of the early planters of Maine during the 

domination of the Gorges, and 
had settled in York before 1637, ” he 
as on June 11th of that year 0 
Samuel Maverick sold him land 
in the town limits (York Deeds, 
i. 118). The first court held Roger Garde’s Official Signature.* 
under commission of the Lord Proprietor Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
was convened at Saco, and Garde was appointed its registrar, which 

* Kindly furnished to the writer by Dr. J. S. H. Fogg, of Boston, from his manuscript 


collections. This is from a deed signed by Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. John Mason, 
and attested by Garde.—See ReaisTEr, xxxii. 52-4. 
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office he held until his death. In the creation of the first municipal 
charter of Accomenticus, giving the struggling village the privi- 
leges of a corporation, 10 April, 1641, Gorges nominated him as 
one of the eight aldermen, and adds: “ The said Roger Garde shalbe* 
the first Recorder there and he shal alsoe execute the Office of Towne 
Clarke” (Hazard, i. 472). Before the more elaborate charter, 
dated 1 March, 1642, had arrived, when Gorges actually made this 
village a city in name (before it was called a “ Towne”), Garde had 
succeeded Thomas Gorges in the borough mayoralty (Williamson, 
i. 288-9), and he in turn at the election under the new charter was 
defeated or superseded by Edward Godfrey, who became the first 
city magistrate. At the next term Garde was elected as successor 
to Godfrey, or as Winthrop records it, “ . . . for they had lately 
made Acomenticus (a poor village) a corporation, and had made a 
taylor their mayor” (Winthrop, ii. 121). It may be inferred from 
this sarcastic fling at the new city, that the worthy Governor sup-/ 
posed he had finished the character of the place by the sneering allu+ 
sion to the trade of its chief official. It came with rather doubtful grace 
from the grandson of a clothworker. Doubtless the reason of the ele- 
vation of Garde to this office was due to his personal exertions for the 
welfare of the “ poor village.” Ina deed from Maverick to him dated 
25 Nov. 1642, it is recited, that is given “for and in consideration of 
the great charge & travel the said Roger Gard had bestowed for’ the 
advancement and furtherance of the Plantation of Agamenticus.” 
When Governor Thomas Gorges left Maine in the fall of 1643, he 
made Garde his steward,—according to the testimony of Robert 
Knight and Arthur Bragdon, taken 6 July, 1671, “to let & sel his 
whole estate he left in the Province of Maine.”— York Deeds, iml4. 
Turning again to Winthrop’s Journal (ii. 210), under date bf 
February, 1644-5, the following facts are gleaned : 
Sometime in this month, “ one Cornish,” formerly of Weymouth, \ 
was found dead in York River. “His wife being a lewd woman,” \ 
was suspected and brought “before the mayor Mr. Roger Garde 
and others of the province of Maine and strong presumptions came 
in against her, whereupon she was condemned and executed.” She 
finally confessed to have led an adulterous life, and “ charged two 
especially, the said Garde, the mayor, and one Edward Johnson, 
who confessed it openly at the time of her execution ; but the mayor 
denied it, and it gave some likelihood that he was not guilty because 
he had carried himself very zealously and impartially in discovery of 
the murder.” Winthrop suspects that he might have been dissem- 
bling, as he was “ but a carnal man and had no wife in the country.” 
The results of this trial had a depressing effect upon Mayor 
Garde, for while it is probable that the charges against him were 
but the malignant slander of a condemned adulteress, yet they were 
of such a nature as to make many people ready to suspect him. 
While she might not have been able to prove her assertions, yet 
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in those days with nothing else but gossip to occupy their minds, 
the villagers were ever ready to bandy this story about. The fol- 
lowing letter from James Parker, dated “ Straw berrie Banck the 
28 of the 5th 45,” leads us to the conclusion that this unjust popular 
opinion may have hastened his death, which occurred after 12 Aug. 
1644 and previous to 24 Jan. 1645. Parker writes : 


“Mr. Guard is dead & left little manifestation off any breaking off spi- 
rit, only cried out much off the people, that they had broke his hearte. And 
soe grew some times mazd with it. Mr. Hull offered to preach yet his funer- 
all sermon & did and the people all solemnly interred him with there 
armes.”—4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vii. 445. 


He was succeeded as registrar by William Waldron, “a man 
given to drunkeness and contention,” according to Winthrop (Jour- 
nal, ii. 278), but “also a good clerk and a subtle man.” All of 
Garde’s estate, which had been assigned in 1645 to John and Mary 
(Puddington) Davis, of York, for a debt of £5, was quit-claimed 
in 1662 to “John Gard, merchant, now living in Boston.” John 
was probably a brother to Roger, and in the later years of his life 
lived in Newport, R. I., being the “old John Garrard” referred to 
in Savage (vol. ii., title Garrard or Garde). John Gard in 1670 
speaks of “ William Titherly of Devon, England, now in Boston,” 
as his brother-in-law (Suffolk Deeds, vii. 72), but it is not known 
on which side the marriage took place to account for the relationship. 





WAS GOV. LEVERETT A KNIGHT? 


{Concluded from page 275.] 


We take pleasure in submitting to the readers of the RecisTER 
the report of the Heraldry Committee on this subject. 


REPORT. 


The Committee on Heraldry, to whom was referred the letter of Mr. 
Tuttle on the above question, which letter, with other matter relating to the 
subject, appears in full in the Recister for July last, pp. 272-275, unani- 
mously concurring in the opinion that the evidence is not sufficient to estab- 
lish the affirmative, have requested the chairman to draw up a report, which 
is hereunder given. 

We should do injustice to Mr. Tuttle and the society if we simply ad- 
mitted the force of the reasons he assigns for his conclusion that Gov. 
Leverett was never made a knight. Such honors, if exclusively within the 
royal prerogative, have always been guarded by certain requisite formali- 
ties, rites and records. Though the rules were, no doubt, far less strin- 
gent and less respected two centuries ago than at present, no mere super- 
scription on a letter upon another subject, and without the slightest refer- 
ence to any such royal intent, would even then have been considered suffi- 
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ciently formal for any such purpose. No other evidence is known to exist 
in this case, and we are all of a mind, that the address of the letter can be 
explained without the assumption that Leverett was ever made a knight. 

The inquiry involves so much else that is interesting in our colonial an- 
nals, its consideration brings into review so many eventful incidents and 
historical personages important to bear in mind, would we appreciate aright 
the question or come to a just conclusion, that we ought to be greatly 
obliged to Mr. Tuttle for proposing its discussion. Diligent students of the 
past may have little to learn, but many among us are glad to improve every 
opportunity that offers to become better acquainted with what so nearly 
concerns us. We have consequently, before stating the evidence and ar- 
guments bearing more directly upon the points at issue, ventured to allude 
to the personal and family history of Leverett, to his public services and 
relations with the king. Leverett, as well as the remarkable men with 
whom he was associated in political life, reflects glory upon our infant 
state. If moving on a less conspicuous theatre they were many of them 
quite the equals in ability and character of the statesmen at home, more 
frequently mentioned on the historic page. 

The more than twenty thousand Englishmen who escaped from civil and 
ecclesiastical thraldom under Stuart and Land, to settle our New England 
plantations, fairly represented that better class they left behind them, which 
had recently produced for their more illustrious examples of character and 
ability, Shakspeare and Bacon, Raleigh and Sydney, and of whom were 
then in different stages and degrees of recognition or development, Eliot 
and Hampden, Hutchinson and Milton. The large number of the col- 
onists who had enjoyed the advantages of collegiate education, or whose 
printed productions testified to a varied culture, the intellectual strength and 
scholarly attainments, displayed in the colonial pulpit and practical saga- 
city in colonial affairs, indicated how well the seed had been winnowed 
which planted our American harvest. In a community knit so closely 
by common wants and perils, devout disciples of the same teachers, what 
was best in the select leavened the rest, and their leaders whom they pre- 
ferred to positions of responsibility and trust, on whose sensible and con- 
scientious exercise of their power the general welfare depended, were, as 
might have been expected, honest, prudent and able. 

Winthrop, the gentleman and statesman, well expressed in his own hap- 
pily constituted nature, the earnest convictions, and sense of dependence 
upon Providence, which braved the dangers of unknown seas and shores, 
and which alone.could have sustained the hearts of his associates staunch 
as they were, amidst such manifold hardships and discouragements. The 
strong-hearted Dudley, fitly compounded to confront and overcome and in- 
spirit by his dauntless courage; Haynes, whose single year of gubernato- 
rial service was followed by larger opportunities of usefulness in a neigh- 
oring colony; the noble and generous-minded Vane; Bellingham, and 
Endicott, all of whom shared with Winthrop while he lived the supreme 
magistracy, unlike as they were and much as they differed in their several 
claims to respect and confidence, reflected back the many toned shades of 
character of our puritan progenitors, who selected them for official dig- 
nity and duty. Winthrop, twelve years out of nineteen chosen to preside 
over the destinies of the infant settlement of Massachusetts, moulded and 
mirrored its prevailing characteristics during the first score of years. 

From his death to 1672, when Leverett succeeded to the office, Endicott 
for fourteen years, Dudley for one, and Bellingham for nearly nine, alter- 
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nately bore sway. Under Cromwell and the Protectorate, religious fervor, 
if intense and glowing as before, was not the more forbearing, and schis- 
matics were even more cruelly persecuted. Nor did intolerance assume any 
milder or more cheering form for a long period after the restoration, for 
the saturnalia which ran riot in England, at deliverance from gloomy and 
unnatural asceticism, provoked simply disgust in a people whose respect for 
moral law was little tinctured with mercy. This reign of bigotry, to use 
the words of Savage, “ between the mild wisdom of Winthrop and the 
tolerant dignity of Leverett, came to an end when the latter as acting 
governor” succeeded Bellingham, who died at the age of four score in office 
in 1672. 

And who was Leverett, and what had he done to be selected for this re- 
sponsible position? He had come to Boston, still in the freshness of youth, 
with his father in 1633. He had been in public employments under five 
of his seven predecessors, indeed under all except Haynes and Vane, and 
this long preamble and much that follows that might otherwise seem out of 
place, will serve to keep in mind the events and dates which might be refer- 
red to in arguing the probability or improbability of Leverett’s having actu- 
ally been knighted. 

His father Thomas, 1585-1650, of a family for many centuries honora- 
bly established in Lincolnshire, in 1610 married Ann Fisher, in St. Bo- 
tolphs in Boston, of which parish John Cotton became vicar two years 
later. For twenty years we are told that excellent pastor, though suspect- 
ed of disobedience to ecclesiastical domination in doctrine and observance, 
retained his incumbency through the influence of the elder Leverett with 
officials of the ecclesiastical courts, one of the proctors of which was his 
friend. When later the uncompromising conscientiousness of the puritan 
divine provoked the ill will of a parishioner, who denounced him to the 
authorities for administering the sacrament to communicants standing in- 
stead of kneeling, Leverett again exerted his influence at court to avert the 
danger. But Lord Dorset, not a very creditable personage, informed Mr. 
Cotton that if he had been guilty of drunkenness, or yet much graver fault, 
he might have obtained his pardon, but as he was guilty of puritanism 
and nonconformity, his crime was unpardonable, and therefore he advised 
him to flee for his safety. Cotton had already been invited to become the 
colleague of John Wilson in the new plantation on Massachusetts Bay, and 
leaving ‘his beautiful church and the home so long endeared to him, with 
many friends from the neighborhood, he came to America in 1633. Tho- 
mas Leverett, resigning his office as alderman of Boston, accompanied his 
pastor, Edmund Quincy, Edward Hutchinson the elder, and others of note, 
_ into exile. Not long before he had received with Mr. Beauchamp, kins- 
man of the Earl of Warwick, one of the company, a grant from the Ply- 
mouth Council of the Muscongus patent in Maine of “ ten leagues square.” 
It proved of no pecuniary advantage either to himself or his descendants 
for a century and a half, and then shorn of its grand proportions by trespass- 
ers and grants made from time to time to protect the rest, very little was left 
for even those who then indirectly represented the original proprietors, 
most of it having vested in the heirs of Brigadier Waldo when it became 
of any value. 

If not destined to realize his expectations of territorial aggrandizement, 
the alderman and patentee was spared the hardships and solicitudes of 
frontier life. He established himself in Boston, and here in honor and use- 
fulness spent the remainder of hisdays. His residence lay next east of the 
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first meeting-house, near the present corner of State and Congress Streets. 
His grounds in the rear adjoined Winthrop’s, whose death and his own 
occurred almost within the same twelve-month. Not far to the west, on 
what is now Pemberton Square, then Sentry Hill, dwelt his friend and 
pastor Mr. Cotton. A ruling elder of the church, appointed in 1635, with 
Henry Vane and Thomas Oliver to settle all disputes, one of the leaders 
in the cause of education in establishing the first free school, for the six 
earliest years recording the municipal proceedings in which he took part 
as selectman, his experiences in the borough town of old Boston as alder- 
man, were curiously and variously brought to bear in organizing public 
affairs in the new. 

His son John, born in 1616, came with his father to America. From 
what is known of him later, his education had not been neglected. Soon 
after his marriage in 1639 with Hannah Hudson, he accompanied Edward 
Hutchinson, son of Ann, on a mission to Miantonomo, sachem of the Narra- 
gansetts, to ensure peace, which proved successful. He went in 1644 to 
England with Robert Sedgwick, who having belonged to the artillery com- 
pany in London, had formed our own upon its model. Trained to arms 
under so accomplished a master, Leverett was prepared to take part in the 
turmoil that was then desolating the home country with fraternal strife. 
Both Sedgwick and himself took up arms for the parliament, Leverett hav- 
ing a command in Rainsborrow’s cavalry regiment, in which service he gained 
experience and some renown. The loss of his wife July 7, 1646, three 
months after the birth of his fourth child John, led the following year to 
his marriage with Sarah Sedgwick, and three years later he lost his 
father. 

The next year at the age of thirty-five began his legislative career. He 
was elected in 1651-52 one of the two representatives of Boston, part of the 
time presiding as Speaker. The favorable impression he made upon his as- 
sociates in the house, may be surmised from the positions of trust with which 
they honored him. He was sent commissioner to reduce Maine to the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts, and soon after employed to repress Gov. Stuy- 
vesant, whose projected attack on the English settlements had become 
known to Cromwell. A force of five hundred men was raised for the pur- 
pose, but as they were embarking peace contracted between the two bellig- 
erents left them at liberty for some other enterprise, and Sedgwick and 
Leverett, at their great expense and after hard fighting, took possession 
for England of all the French possessions between the Kennebec and St. 
Lawrence. The country was restored by the treaty of Breda in 1664 to 
the French crown, much to the disadvantage of the English colonies, prov- 
ing for a century longer a bone of contention. 

While thus employed Leverett was selected to represent the colony in 
England, and when these and other tasks assigned him permitted, went 
over and remained six years. Upon his return in 1662, he was elected 
Major General of the colonial forces, and again in the legislature presided 
as Speaker, taking an active part in the debates and proceedings. For the 
next six years he had a seat in the Council, and after serving two years as 
deputy governor by general consent he succeeded the aged Bellingham, 
and was reélected as long as he lived without opposition. His own death 
in 1679 made way for Bradstreet, the last of our governors under the colo- 
nial charter. 

Leverett’s administration fell on troubled times. Giving shelter to Goffe 
and Whalley had vexed the king, who eager for money to feed his extrava- 
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gances and prodigality to worthless favorites, wished to raise a revenue 
from the colonies. The persecution of the Quakers, the coining of money, 
levy of imposts and of taxes on minors and strangers, the oath of allegi- 
ance exacted to the colony, though charges somewhat stale, and perhaps 
mere pretexts used to vacate the charter in 1685, were constant subjects 
of complaint against the colonial government. There were other offences, 
such as the attack on the Acadian forts and the Dutch, disturbing the 
friendly relations with France, which created prejudice at court. The colo- 
ny, if it had not helped to stir up the great rebellion, had openly taken 
sides with the parliament. It was still regarded as of doubtful allegiance, 
and its independent temper alarmed prerogative. King Philip possibly 
chose the opportunity which he did, from an impression that no great efforts 
would be made by Charles to defend his rebel dependency. All the docu- 
ments preserved by the British government go to show that he sent Ran- 
dolph here when he felt we were weakest, and Palfrey enlarges upon this 
point. We have diligently examined the reports of the various depart- 
ments, which prove conclusively that Palfrey is correct, and agree with Mr. 
Tuttle’s idea that the king did not favor us, or John Leverett as our represen- 
tative. The condition of affairs requiring ability of the best and consum- 
mate tact for their guidance, Leverett, from his intimate acquaintance with 
the public men here and at court, his familiarity with affairs civil and 
military, the confidence he inspired by his honesty of purpose, dignified 
demeanor and pleasant ways, proved equal to the emergency. He wielded 
aready pen; an address of his to the king elicited much commendation, 
as did also his correspondence, proclamations and other public documents. 
While defending firmly and with excellent judgment the chartered rights 
of the colony, his loyalty to the crown, expressed without reserve, and at 
the same time without taint of subserviency, skilfully averted controversies 
at critical moments which might have put those rights in jeopardy. 

His military career in the parliamentary army in 1644, and his well 
known friendly relations with Cromwell, his independent course in the ex- 
ercise of his official functions since his return to America in 1662, his dis- 
possession of the Dutch of their settlements in Acadia in 1674 and 1675, 
may be considered powerful, if not conclusive arguments against the pro- 
bability of his ever having received the distinction of knighthood. But 
whoever is familiar with that period, or many another in England’s history 
under Tudor and Plantagenet, or with the annals of our race in other lands 
and ages, must recall numerous instances where invaluable services to crown 
or country remained without requital, and disaffection and demerit were as 
often quite forgotten where there was power to hurt, to be purchased by 
rank or gift. 

There were, however, so many more honorable motives which might 
have actuated the king to knight Leverett, creditable to them both, that it 
is fair to assume, were the conferring of this dignity a matter of serious 
doubt, that the honor, whether conferred or tendered, or only contemplated, 
was intended as an appropriate acknowledgment of official worth or dis- 
tinguished service. Sir William Berkeley, down to 1677 governor of Vir- 
ginia, had already been knighted when he went there in 1641; and like 
honor was later conferred upon Phips, for recovering treasure, some years 
before his appointment as governor under the provincial charter. 

I¢ might be further urged in support of the ‘theory that Leverett was ac- 
tually knighted, that to have bestowed upon one thus eminent and influen- 
tial, the representative of the crown in the colony, what honor there might 
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be in knighthood, consisted with policy. The only known evidence, however, 
that it was so conferred is the letter, given in full in the number of the 
ReeGisTerR above referred to, addressed by the king “to our trusty and 
well-beloved, Sir John Leverett knight governor of Massachusetts Bay in 
New England,” in behalf of Wampas* an Indian chief imprisoned for debt 
in London, requesting that he might be restored to lands in Massachusetts 
of which he had been deprived. It is dated the 22d of August, 1676. The 
Indian war had then just ended in victory in some degree, owing to the 
wise measures of the governor, aided by Gookin, Winslow, Church and 
Appleton. Such valuable services well merited royal acknowledgment. 
Leverett had besides a claim on the national treasury for about four thou- 
sand pounds for expenditures in wresting from France the forts in Aca- 
dia. The Stuarts were ever more willing to draw freely froia their foun- 
tain of honor titular distinctions to acquit their obligations whether for 
money disbursed or services rendered, than from their purses. 

It would be difficult to believe that Williamson should have ordered this 
superscription by mistake, or that any one of his subordinates, without 
some specific direction, could have written it, were it not that he was a no- 
toriously careless man. The king’s sign manual to the letter being on the 
inside page, while the address, added later, was on the outside, there seems 
a strong presumption that he never saw it. He was as heedless as his sec- 
retary. Lord Rochester described him as “ unthinking Charles ruled by 
unthinking thee.” Halifax said unthinkingness was one of his characteris- 
tics. Burnett completes the picture by writing, “He would sign papers 
without inquiring what they were about.” The Duke of Buckingham said 
of the king and his brother, “The King could see things if he would, and 
the Duke if he could.” 

The letter seems to have long escaped attention. The first to mention it 
in print was Mr. Savage, who in his edition of Winthrop’s Journal, note on 
page 249, vol. ii., pub. 1826, says in relation to Leverett : 


** So much is generally known of this distinguished man, afterwards governor of 
Massachusetts, that I would be have permitted his name to pass without a 


note, had not a fact come to my knowledge, of which no mention is to be found in 
any place, and which was probably concealed by design. An original letter, ‘ given 
at our court at Whitehall the 22nd day of August, 1676, in the 28th year of our 
reign,’ with the royal sign-manual and the royal seal appendant, signed by Secre- 
jor Williamson by his majesty’s command, is preserved by one of the descendants, 
addressed to our trusty and well-beloved Sir John Leverett, Knight, Governor of 
Massachusetts-Bay, in New England.’ Whether this honor of knighthood were 
kept secret by the puritan because he doubted of the stability of the government at 
home, from which it emanated, or because he was too nearly advanced to the other 
world to regard the vanities of this, or feared its publicity might render him less 
acceptable to his constituents, by whose suffrages he was annually elected, is per- 
haps not unworthy of conjecture. The letter is marked, ‘ received 2nd June, 1677,’ 
of course after the election, and the next year a different person was chosen,”” 


* John Wampas was a petty sagamore of the Nipmucks. He conveyed a portion of his 
territory to settlers near the Connecticut line, reserving four miles square bounded on Men- 
don. His mother had possessions in Boston, part of which he inherited, and he himself 
owned two acres in the hay-fields there, besides an estate on which he resided, part of the 
site of St. Paul’s Church, between Winter Street and Temple Place. It bounded west on 
the Common and east on Baker thirty-two feet, by Hudson Leverett, son of the governor, 
on the north, and by John Cross on the south, two hundred and ten. The property is now 
of great pecuniary value, and is one of our busiest centres of traffic; and two centuries ago 
must have been one of the pleasantest places of abode. Wampas is described in one of his 
conveyances as a seaman, no grade, if any he had, being specified.—Suff. Deeds, L. 5p 490; 
5, 541; 8, 421; 10,111; 16, 89. .The deed of Wampas, 10, 111, June 2, 1677, confirms a 
conveyance of land near the training-field in Boston, which his wife Ann had made over to 
Joshua Hews and others. Probably the chief was then here, and his debt had been paid 
by Leverett in some other way. 
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The dignified character which the appendant seal gave to letters-patent 
and open documents of importance is wholly wanting in this. 

Mr. Savage was usually careful, but in this instance his evident delight 
and surprise at what he supposed was a discovery of knighthood conferred 
upon the Governor, appeared to have led his thoughts away from the paper 
before him and even the history of the time, while he conjectured as to the 
Governor’s reasons for keeping such a matter secret, and he does injustice 
to Governor Leverett in the imaginary motives for his secrecy, by saying 
he feared its publicity might render him less acceptable to his constituents, 
by whose suffrages he was annually eiected; this, Mr. Savage imagines, 
may have caused the Governor to lose his position the next year, as this re- 
mark indicates: “The letter is marked ‘received 2nd June, 1677, of 
course after the election, and the next year a different person was chosen.” It 
would also imply that the secret was discovered before the next election. 

Thirty-five years afterward Mr. Savage condensed his long note into the 
following sentence: “ In August, 1676, the King knighted him by a special 
grant, and he had sense enough to keep the letter secret for his descendents.”* 

Meanwhile, in the British Museum he found Harleian MSS. 5801 and 
5802, inscribed: “ A Catalogue of Knights made, from the first year King 
Charles the II during all his reign, those of King James and King William 
and Mary, with their pedigrees collected by Peter Le Neve Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant,” 1696. For this catalogue Le Neve was so careful to obtain the 
name and date of each knight’s creation in order to make a list of prece- 
dence, that he entered all he found recorded, whether the fees had been 
paid or not. Mr. George W. Marshall, who edited the publication of this 
catalogue for the Harleian Society, when appealed to as to the probability 
of the Governor’s having been made a knight by patent of the king, states 
in reply, ‘‘ I don’t know of an instance of his having done so. I think the 
presumption strongly against Gov. Leverett having been knighted.” Col. 
Chester’s opinion upon the subject, that it seems certain that Leverett was 
never knighted, has already appeared in the Reeister for July. 

To another inquiry at the British Museum, the following answer was 
received : 

7 December, 1880. 

There is no mention of knighthood of Sir John Leverett in Harl. MSS. 5801, nor 
is his name to be found in the Catalogue of Knights, 1690-1760, compiled by Fran- 
cis Townsend, London, 1833. . . . E. Maunve Tompson. 


Pishey Thompson, in his history of Boston, p. 429, wrote that Leverett 
was knighted by Charles II. at the time of his restoration. Thompson had 
followed Savage, and is disproved by the fact that Leverett, in all the doc- 
uments of that period, in the various committee meetings to which he was 
summoned, had only the title of Captain. 

When the king put his hand to the license allowing Leverett to return 
in April, 1662, he would have had him styled knight if he had recently 
knighted him; but it reads 

‘* License to Carr. John Leverett to go peaceably to his habitation in N. E. with 
his wife and children and servants in the Ship Society, John Peirse, Commander, 
WE being satisfied of the loyalty of the said John Leverett, particularly demon- 
a by his forwardness in proclaiming Ourself in the Said New England,’’ 


Fhe only plausibility to the theory of asserting that knighthood was 


* Gen. Dict., article Leverett. 
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granted to him at that time, consisted in the fact that one of the best jokes 
of the period was that “‘ His Majesty, having not hitherto found enough in 
honours and offices to satisfy his enemies, expects his loyal friends will stay 
till he be more able; nevertheless, some unhappy wit, amongst other que- 
ries, scattered in a paper in the Privy Chamber, made one. whether it were 
not fit His Majesty should pass an Act of Indemnity for his enemies, and 
Oblivion for his friends.’’* 

Weighing the probabilities, for that is all that is left us, we must not over- 
look the well known scene alluded to by Mr. Tuttle, in which Randolph 
played so discreditable a part. This turbulent and overbearing messenger 
from the king had arrived out in June, and when he delivered his official 
letters of complaint of infraction of the acts of navigation, and on other 
grounds, his manner, arrogant and disrespectful, gave offence. Leverett, 
indignant at this discourtesy to his council, to testify his displeasure kept 
his hat upon his head, and speedily dismissed him. An answer thanking 
the king for his gracious letter was, however, forthwith prepared and des- 
patched by a vessel then in port ready to sail. It was not shown to Ran- 
dolph, who was, however, invited to send some despatches by the ship if he 
pleased. 

The next day, in a private interview, Randolph enforcing in strong phrase 
his objections against the colonial administration and violation of the acts 
of trade, Leverett boldly asserted the rights of the colony, and that his Ma- 
jesty ought not to retrench but enlarge them, inasmuch as upon their own 
charge and without contribution from the crown they had made so large a 
plantation in the wilderness. Much else was said, probably on both sides, 
to provoke, and the Governor told Randolph that he regarded him not as 
the representative of the king, but of Mr. Mason. Charles was at that time 
seeking to purchase the Gorges and Mason claims in Maine and New 
Hampshire for his son the Duke of Monmouth, a purchase which, as re- 
garded Maine, Massachusetts had also in view, and not long after effected 
for £1200. Randolph’s reports home for the next few weeks, it may be 
urged, may have changed the king’s mind as to the knighthood, if he had 
ever thought of it. It may further be urged that the courteous letter of 
June 14th, with tidings of Canonchet’s capture and death, may have 
reached its destination, as the season was favorable for quick passages, before 
the letter of August 22d was written, and before Randolph’s account of what 
had occurred to arouse displeasure had arrived. But it is clear that if all that 
had taken place in Boston, exaggerated by Randolph, was known to the 
king, who had many an old rankle against him besides, he would not have 
knighted Leverett. 

All of the committee are not of a mind as to the possibility of a change 
of intention on the part of the king. Some of us think Randolph’s reports 
home, dated June 17th, 1676, must have reached London in less than sixty 
days, and been known to the king when the letter of August 22 was writ- 
ten. No circumstances have come to our knowledge to settle this point 
beyond controversy. But passages at that season were often protracted, 
and sixty days was not unprecedented. 

The letter from the king reached Leverett, according to the memorandum 
on the back, certainly as early as Jan. 2,1677.— It may have been delay- 

* Papers of the Duke of Sutherland. 
+ Mr. Savage gave the date indicating its reception, 2 June, 1677; the Massachusetts 
Historical Society printed it as 2 January, 1677 ; the endorsement is puzzling, being written 


in a cramped style with a great confusion of letters, characters representing contractions, 
and both Arabic and Roman notation; it may be “ Recy*le7 2 jvan 1677,” which may 
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ed in its departure, or long on its way, as opportunities direct to Boston 
were not very frequent ; but it is known that Wampas, June 2, 1677, con- 
firmed his wife’s conveyance to Hews of the estate near the training field. 

Another circumstance poiuting strongly against the probability of Leve- 
rett’s having been knighted, is derived from Sewall’s Diary. Sewall loved 
titles; and in his diary as late as Oct. 18, 1687, after the arrival of Lady 
Andros, he referred to the news of Phips having been knighted, whose 
wife became Lady Phips, then he writes, “so have two ladies in town.” 
He always styled Gov. Leverett’s widow as Madam Leverett. This appears 
to prove that Mr. Savage was mistaken in supposing that a knowledge of 
the Governor's knighthood had ruined his political prospects ; in fact Sew- 
all would not have allowed such a matter to escape mention in his diary. 

By the colonial records it appears that at a general court for elections, 
held at Boston 23d of May, 1677, John Leverett, Esq., was chosen gover- 
nor for the year ensuing, and took his oath in open court ; and in 1678, and 
again in 1679, in which year he died in office. Mr. Savage made his mistakes, 
but was generally careful to avoid them. His faith that Leverett was suf- 
ficiently knighted may have been weakened, but never abandoned. Drake, 
History of Boston, p. 289, 1856, states that Leverett was created, for his 
services in the parliamentary army in 1645, a knight and a baronet, but 
kept his title to himself, making no display of these honors. Pishey Thomp- 
son, in his History of Old Boston in England, before referred to, says that 
he was knighted by Charles the Second when he came to England at the 
restoration and was appointed an advocate of the colony, but that he never 
made use of his title, but concealed his knighthood from the public. These 
statements seem to be founded on conjectures to explain the address on the 
letter from the king ; but if, as would seem, not founded on any other ground 
for belief, are not to be relied on as authorities. 

Upon the whole, the committee are of opinion, that the supposition that 
Governor Leverett was ever knighted is not established by any evidence 
known to the committee. There is nothing even plausible which can be 
found to give color to such a claim, and the evidence that the committee 
have obtained is totally against it. 

In closing our report we should fail in due respect to the memory of the 
propounder of this interesting problem, if we passed without notice the 
event which has deprived the society of one of its most beloved members. 
Not without intimation that his life was seriously imperilled by disease, 
yet indulging the hope that he might long be spared to the historical 
brotherhood to complete the many important researches in which he was 
engaged, he has been taken away in the midst of his labors, in early 
manhood. His untiring industry, shrewd insight and comprehensive fami- 
liarity with all periods of New England history, his conscientious fidelity to 
historic truth and freedom from bias, gave promise of many precious con- 
tributions to historical literature, of an honored career which would have 


mean, € ages this letter 7th day, 2d month April—4th year (of Leverett’s adminis- 
tration) ag 

It will be observed that April is the earliest of the three dates which the endorsement 
may be deciphered to mean, and that January, 1677, 0. S., would be some seven months 
later than June, which would break the force of Mr. Tuttle’s argument against Mr. Sav- 
age’s supposition that the date of its reception was the month last named. It is quite possi- 
ble that the letter may not have been forwarded for some time after it was written ; or, again, 
that the Governor may have retained it some time before passing it over to Secretary 
Rawson for use before the council, whose records, in their executive capacity after the year 
1667, are, unfortunately, not extant. 
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added to the laurels he had justly gained. Much as he had won of estab- 
lished reputation, and many and valued as were his publications, the graces 
of his character, his amiable disposition, generosity in imparting informa- 
tion, readiness to forego his own to further his associates in their historical 
projects, gave him an enviable place in their esteem and affection. 

In passing such judgment as the circumstances admit upon what is not 
easy to explain in the question submitted, we recognize the kindly thought 
which called the attention of the society to an interesting period in our colo- 
nial development, less familiar than it deserves to be to students of our 
New England history. 

Tuomas C. Amory, 
Aveustus T. Perkins, 
Asner C. GoopELL, Jr. 

W. L. Jerrrieés, 

Joun Corrin Jones Brown. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 


The importance of this inquiry is obvious to all who appreciate accurate 
history. Gov. Leverett was a man of such public consequence in our early 
history that everything concerning his name and titles ought to rest on a 
sure foundation. 

The story that he was a knight seems to have been first given to the 
public, in the year 1826, by the late Hon. James Savage, LL.D., in a foot- 
note to his edition of Winthrop’s New England, vol. ii. p. 245, which note 
is quoted in part in the preceding report. I have not found the story in 
print or manuscript before this date; and Mr. Savage himself states that 
he had found no previous mention of it. While editing Winthrop he was 
shown the letter referred to by the late Mr. Tuttle,* dated Aug. 22, 1676, 
in which Leverett is addressed as a knight. This letter was then owned 
by the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of Salem, Mass., who died in 1845. It 
now belongs to his son Leverett Saltonstall, Esq., of Boston, by whose per- 
mission it. was printed in the last number of the Recister. Mr. Savage 
drew, from the fact that Leverett was addressed as “Sir” and “ Knight” 
on a letter bearing the autograph of his sovereign, the inference that he 
was really a knight. He gives no other evidence, and he seems not to 
have stopped to inquire whether this address might not be, as it probably 
was, a blunder. If, however, he had known, what Mr. Tuttle discovered, 
that the titles on the address of this solitary letter, which address there is 
no reason to think the king ever saw, were not repeated in subsequent let- 
ters from the same source, I think I know him well enough to assert that 
he would have come to the same conclusion as Mr. Tuttle; and so would 
the best informed of those who have repeated the story. 

Twenty-seven years later, in 1853, a revised edition of Winthrop’s New 
England was issued. In the mean time, the editor, Mr. Savage, had visited 
England and had made extensive researches concerning American history 
and genealogy there as well as in this country. Had he found a single fact 
confirmatory of the inference which he drew from Williamson’s letter, can 


* Charles Wesley Tuttle, A.M., Ph.D., died in Boston, Saturday night, July 16, 1881, 
aged 51. The society loses in him an honored and efficient member, the REGIsTER a learned 
and able contributor, and the editor a warm friend. I heartily join in the words of 
praise and regret at the close of the report of the Committee on Heraldry. 
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there be a doubt that when he came to revise his note for the second edition, 
he would have given the new evidence? But though he makes important 
changes in this and other notes, he adds no evidence on this point. 

Zachariah Whitman in 1842 (Hist. Anc. and Hon. Ar. Co. p. 93), the 
Hon. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D., in 1850 (Rearsrer, iv. p. 93), Samuel 
G. Drake, A.M., in 1853 (Hist. Boston, Mass., p. 289), Pishey Thompson, 
in 1856 (Hist. Boston, Eng., p. 429), and others, repeat the story ; but none 
of these writers furnish additional evidence. Bancroft and Palfrey are 
silent on the subject. Mr. Drake places the knighting in the time of the 
commonwealth, and furnishes the Rev. Mr. Leverett (Leverett Memorial, 
p- 81) with his reason, namely, that he “cannot understand how one who 
was certainly opposed to the government of Charles II. should have been 
so much a favorite as to be knighted by him.” 

In 1856, the late Rev. Charles E. Leverett, A.M., of McPhersonville, 
S. C., published his “ Leverett Memorial.” On the title-page Gov. Leverett 
is styled “ Sir John Leverett, Knt.,” and this has already led many people to 
think his right to the title proved. In this book, referring to the knight- 
hood of his ancestor, Gov. Leverett, the author states: ‘The letter of 
creation, or a copy, we do not know which, is, or was, as we are informed by 
a son of the late John Leverett, Esq., of Windsor [Ct.], among his father’s 
papers.” Here is the first reference to letters of creation. As no copy of 
this letter has been produced, it ought to have little weight. It is possible, 
and we think it highly probable, that the document in the possession of 
Mr. Leverett of Windsor was a copy of the letter of Aug 22, 1676, which 
letter, by the way, the Rev. Mr. Leverett thinks “ unimportant in itself” 
as evidence. People who knew little of the mode of creating a knight 
may have supposed that the mere addressing a person in writing as a 
knight, in a document bearing his sovereign’s signature, would make him 
one ; and so they may have called this document a “letter of creation.” 

Tn 1861 the third volume of Mr. Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary of 
New England was published. In it he repeats the statement that Leve- 
rett was knighted, but adds, “ by a special grant.” Whether Mr. Savage 
gave credit to the statement quoted in the Leverett Memorial about a “ let- 
ter of creation,” or reasoned that since Leverett left England in 1662, and 
did not return, he could not after that date have been made a knight by 
Charles II. in person, I will not attempt to decide. Letters patent of 
knighthood, however, were not common if in use at that time; and George 
W. Marshall, LL.D., F.S.A., of London, England, editor of “ The Gene- 
alogist,” who was entrusted by the Harleian Society with editing their 
edition of “ Le Neve’s Knights,” writes me that he knows no instance of 
knighting by patent by Charles II. 

Neither Hubbard, Mather nor Hutchinson mention or allude to the 
knighting of Leverett. These writers, as well as Sewall, referred to in the 
report, were in a position te have met with the story had it been be- 
lieved by the family. The letter of Williamson, if known to the Gover- 
nor’s relatives, was probably known to be wrongly addressed. At least 
they made no parade of the document. Other writers before Savage are 
as silent on this subject as those we have named. 

No person in New England was less in sympathy with Charles II. 
than Leverett, nor was there any one here with whom that monarch was 
less in sympathy. At the time of the alleged knighting, this antagonism, as 
stated in Mr. Tuttle’s letter, was at its height. The confidential relations 
of Edward Randolph with the English government gave him a know- 
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ledge of all the transactions between Charles II. and the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts. If the knighthood had been conferred, or even, as it has been 
suggested, contemplated, Randolph would have known it; and some allu- 
sion would be found in his voluminous correspondence with the home 
government, of which Mr. Tuttle had a copy. Particularly would this be 
so if the honor was slighted by Leverett. But no allusion to the matter, 
Mr. Tuttle informed me a few weeks before his death, is found in the cor- 
respondence. 

Both Col. Chester and Mr. Marshall write me that they do not find the 
name of Leverett in any list of knights, and the testimony of Mr, Amory’s 
correspondent, Mr. Thompson, is to the same effect. The names of all the 
New England men who are known to have been knighted are found in 
the printed lists, but not Leverett’s. 

The only evidence produced in favor of the story is, that Leverett is ad- 
dressed as “Sir” and “ Knight,” on the letter of 1676, and that his grand- 
son named a son Knight. These are facts. All the rest are surmises or asser- 
tions by people who lived from a century and a half to two centuries after the 
alleged knighting is said to have taken place. It is quite as likely that the 
christian name Knight was given for a relative or friend by the surname 
Knight; but, if not, it proves little. The negative evidence on the ques- 
tion submitted is unusually abundant. 

It is surprising that a story with so little foundation should have passed 
unchallenged so long. Mr. Drake, it is true, long ago expressed a doubt 
whether Charles II. would be likely to confer the honor. But if, as he 
suggested, Cromwell knighted Leverett, what was there to prevent the fact 
from being made public at the time? Leverett’s name occurs frequently 
in Sainsbury’s Calendars of Colonial State Papers, during the common- 
wealth, as well as subsequently, but he is never called Sir John. This evi- 
dence, however, was not accessible when Mr. Drake wrote. 

The only solution of the problem submitted to the Committee on Heral- 
dry that is free from difficulty is the one suggested by Mr. Tuttle and con- 
curred in by Col. Chester, that the address was an error of Secretary Wil- 
liamson or his clerk. It is not necessary to prove that the person who 
made the mistake was a careless man, for less excusable blunders, made 
by the most careful of men, can be cited. It is a fact however that 
Williamson was notoriously ill informed and careless. On Mr. Tuttle’s 
theory everything is plai_, on any other there are numberless difficulties in 
the way, a few only of which have been alluded to. 





LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 


Communicated by W1LiarD S. ALLEN, A.M., of East Boston, Mass, 
[Continued from page 239.] 


[ Page 130.] Dr. Simeon Field, son of Thomas and Abigail Field, was 
married Dec. 29, 1763, to Margaret Raynolds, daughter of the Rev. Peter 
Raynolds and Elizabeth his wife. Their children—Simeon, born June 3, 
’ 1765. Margaret, born Feb. 27, 1768. Mary, born Feb. 22,1771. Peter 
Raynolds, born Feb. 28, 1774. Edward, born . Margaret the 
mother died Feb. 9, 1796, age 64. Dr. Field the father died Jan. 7, 1801, 
age 70. Simeon the son was educated at Yale College ; graduated 1785 ; 
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studied physic; settled for a term in Somers. Upon his father’s decline, 
removed to Enfield. Margaret married the Rev. Leonard, of Elling- 
ton. He being dismissed from that place, they removed to in the 
state of New York. Mary Dixon. 

Oliver Field, son of Capt. Moses Field and Rebecca his wife, was mar- 
ried Nov. 4, 1773, to Ann Cooley, daughter of Caleb and Mary Cooley. 
Their children—Ann, born Dec. 3,1774. Naomy, born Feb. 27, 1779, 
died Oct. 21, 1807. Elijah, born Dec. 29, 1780. Polly, born June 20, 
1784. Caleb Cooley, born March 29, 1787. John, born April 6, 1790, 
afterward took the name of Moses. Oliver the father died Jan. 15, 1801. 
Ann the mother died Aug. 23, 1831. Ann the daughter married Justin 
Smith, of Hadleigh, Jan. 18, 1797. Moses Field died Sept. 4, 1861. Nao- 
my married Noah Ashley, Aug. 31, 1798. Polly married Stephen Ashley 
Sept. 12, 1805. (See page 3d.) 

Elijah Field, of Longmeadow, son of Oliver and Ann Field above, was 
married May 8, 1806, to Cynthia Terry, daughter of Col. Asaph Terry 
and Penelope his wife, of Enfield. She was born June 2,1787. Their 
children—Naomy, born May 29, 1808. Elijah, born Sept. 13, 1810. Cyn- 
thia, born Feb. 24, 1813. Anna, born June 15, 1815. Mary Terry, born 
April 1, 1817. Cynthia the mother died 1823. Aaron, born July 25, 
1819, died Aug. 21, 1834. 

[Page 131.] Moses Field, of Longmeadow, son of Capt. Moses and 
Rebecca Field, was married Dec. 23, 1780, to Lydia Champion, daughter 
of Dr. Reuben Champion and Lydia his wife, of West Springfield, but 
formerly of Seabrook, Conn. Moses Field died Jan. 14, 1831. Lydia 
Field died Jan. 19, 1831, without issue. 

Aaron Field, son of Capt. Moses Field and Rebecca his wife, was mar- 
ried Feb. 10, 1784, to Flavia Burt, daughter of Capt. David Bart and 
Mary his wife. They had one child Sophia, born Dec. 24, 1784. Flavia 
the mother died at Longmeadow Aug. 20, 1787. Aaron Field the father 
studied physic, and took his station for practice at Richmond, but failing in 
business went to the southern states and died. 

Alexander Field, born Feb. 5, 1764, son of Moses and Rebecca Field, 
was marriéd October 11, 1787, to Flavia Colton (born Oct. 1, 1769), daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Lucy Colton. She died Aug. 4,1815. He was mar- 
ried March 11, 1816, to Jerusha Burt, daughter of Nathaniel Burt (p. 28). 
He died July 8, 1831, aged 67 years. [Vacant to page 133.] 

John Jenison Gaylord, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel and Azubeth 
Gaylord, of Middletown, was born Oct. 10, 1780, was married May 2, 1805, 
to Fanny Woolworth, daughter of Azriah and Rebecca Woolworth, re- 
moved to Stois, Ohio, 1814. Their children—Samuel, born May 2, 1806. 
John Jenison, born March 1, 1808. Fanny, born Dec. 17, 1810. Robert, 
born Feb. 8, 1813. A nameless child born Dec. 27, 1809. 

Erastus Goldthwait, of Longmeadow, son of Thomas and Loice Gold- 
thwait, of Springfield, was born June 6, 1772, and was married April 25, 
1798, to Rhoda Burt, daughter of Elijah and Deborah Burt. Their child- 
ren—F lavel, born June 12, 1799, died at Hartford. Rhoda, born August 
15, 1801, and died May 8, 1804. Jonathan Hale, born March 28, 1804, 
died Feb. 21, 1805. Rhoda the mother died April 24, 1804, and Lieut. 
Erastus Goldthwait the father was married again Jan. 14, 1808, to Hannah 
Colton, daughter of Dea. William and Hannah Colton. Their children— 
Rhoda, born Jan. 23, 1809. Jonathan Hale, born May 21,1811. Wil- 
liam Colton, born May 1, 1814. Erastus Goldthwait died May 18, 1848. 
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Daniel Green, of Longmeadow, son of Linesford and Elizabeth Green, 
of Wrentham, commonwealth of Massachusetts, was married June 5, 1803, 
to Sarah Woolworth, daughter of Azariah and Rebecca Woolworth. She 
died June 8, 1813, age 35. Their children—Aaron Field, born Nov. 30, 
1806. Pownel, born Oct. 25, 1808. William, born Nov. 20, 1810. Dan- 
iel Woolworth, born Nov. 25, 1812. Sarah the mother died Jan. 8, 1813. 
Daniel Green, born March 16, 1827. 

[Page 134.] William Goudy, of Longmeadow, son of , of En- 
field, was married to Fanny Ingram, of Suffield. Their children—Fanny, 
born April 14, 1783. William, born June 19, 1785. Porter, born Aug. 
5, 1789, died July 11, 1824. Clarissa, born Sept. 4, 1792. George, born 
May 31,1795. Fanny the daughter was married Oct. 14, 1807, to Abel 
Chaffee. Fanny the mother died Dec. 17, 1811. William the father died 
Dec. 31,1811. [Vacant to page 138.] 


HALEs. 


Thomas Hale was an early settler in Enfield. He married Priscilla 
Markham, and died 1725. His sons—John, William, Joseph, Samuel 
Thomas. Some one says that Thomas Hale was married to Priscilla Mark- 
ham in (quere, 1675) 1695. If so, neither Thomas (below) nor Martha 
(page 26) could have been a child of that marriage. The vacant space on 
this page at the head of the Hale family would seem to indicate that Mr. 
Colton found some stumbling-block which he hoped would be afterwards 
removed. 

Thomas Hale, the son of Thomas and Priscilla Hale, of Enfield, was 
married Feb. 15, 1705, to Experience Burt, daughter of Nathaniel and 
Rebecca Burt. Their children—Thomas, born Oct. 26, 1705, died Jan. 8, 
1797. John, born Feb. 17, 1708, died Jan. 13, 1788. Noah, born Feb. 
24, 1710, died Dec. 19, 1793. Jonathan, born Feb. 3, 1712, died Dec. 11, 
1793. Experience, born June 27, 1714, died Oct. 31,1798. Rebecca, 
born Feb. 21,1717, died July 21,1803. Hezekiah, born Sept. 4, 1719, died 
Jan. 8, 1720. Experience the mother died Sept. 12, 1719. Thomas Hale the 
father was married again June 3, 1724, to Abigail Ferry, the widow of 
Charles Ferry. Abigail the mother died Oct. 14, 1748. Thomas the 
father died May 9, 1750. Experience the daughter married Josiah Cooley 
Jan. 3, 1739. Rebecca was married to Capt. Simon Colton Jan. 15, 1761. 
Might not Thomas Hale be the brother of Martha Hale who married into 
the same family the next year, June 27, 1706? 

[ Page 139.] Thomas Hale, son of Thomas and Experience Hale, was 
married Jan. 10,1734, to Abigail Burt, daughter of David and Martha Burt. 
Their children—Abigail, born Feb. 9, 1735, died June 26, 1812. Silas, 
born July 27, 1737, died Oct. 14, 1802. Abner and Martha, born April 
26,1740. Abner died March 30, 1803. Martha died March 26, 1809. 
Thomas, born July 27, 1744, died March 29, 1819. Experience, born Nov. 
15, 1747, died May 8, 1782. Abigail the mother died March 28, 1773. 
Thomas the father died Jan. 8, 1797. Abigail the daughter was married 
March 9, 1774, to Eleazer Smith, of Amherst. Martha was married March 
21, 1764, to Ebenezer Wood, of Monson. Experience was married Feb. 
3, 1774, to Jonah Cooley. 

John Hale, son of Thomas and Experience, was married to Sarah Keep, 
the widow of Samuel Keep, Dec. 2, 1762. He died without issue, Jan. 13, 
1788 , and his estate descended to his brothers and sisters and heirs. The 
dwelling house of John Hale was consumed by fire on the 8th day of No- 
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vember, 1751, being the next day after the annual Thanksgiving. A house 
was raised for him again on the 25th of the same month. Sarah his widow 
died May 11, 1810, age 92. 

Noah Hale, son of Thomas and Experience Hale, was married Feb. 1, 
1737, to Miriam Bliss, the daughter of Thomas and Sarah Bliss. Their 
children—Noah, born March 14, 1738, died Jan. 3, 1742. Miriam, born 
July 24, 1740, died April 25, 1796. Noah, born May 5, 1743, died June 
11, 1744. Moses, born May, 1745, died Dec. 15, 1746. Sarah, born Nov. 
5, 1747, died Dec. 9, 1721. Eunice, born Aug. 17, 1752. Lucy, born 
Aug. 13, 1755. Noah Hale the father died Dec. 19, 1793. Miriam the 
mother died Nov. 26, 1789. Miriam the daughter was married May 18, 
1761, to Samuel Coomes. Eunice was married to Timothy Day, Jan. 29, 
1778. Lucy was married to Calvin Bliss, March 28, 1781. 

[Page 140.] Jonathan Hale, son of Thomas and Experience Hale, was 
married Dec. 29, 1736, to Lydia Ely, daughter of Dea. Jonathan and Lydia 
Ely. Their children—Jonathan, born Jan. 24, 1738, died March 9, 1806. 
Hezekiah, born May 5, 1740, died July 26, 1813. Nathan, born April 18, 
1742, lived at Goshen, Ct. Lydia, born October, 1743, died Dec. 15, 1780. 
Experience, born July 8, 1745, died Oct. 5, 1745. Lydia the mother died 
Jan. 2, 1746. Jonathan Hale the father died Dec. 11, 1793. Lydia the 
daughter was married to Colonel Gideon Burt, Dec. 10, 1772. (See p. 28.) 

Silas Hale, son of Thomas and Abigail Hale, was married Jan. 29, 1761, 
to Hannah Parsons, daughter Moses and Hannah Parsons, of Enfield. 
Their children—John, born May 12, 1763. Hannah, born Jan. 22, 1766. 
Flavia, born Dec. 23, 1767, died Oct. 13, 1840, married Asahel Colton. 
Celia, born Dec. 13, 1768. Lucina, born Aug. 20,1770. Ruby, born Jan. 
12, 1773. Abigail, born Aug. 20, 1774, died Oct. 8,1776. Experience, 
born June 29, 1776, died Nov. 1, 1776. Silas, born May 10, 1778. Silas 
the father died Oct. 14, 1802. Hannah the daughter was married Jan. 22, 
1794, to Benjamin Baxter. [Page 140.] Celia was married . Ruby 
was married Feb. 26, 1801, to John Webber. 

Abner Hale, son of Thomas and Abigail Hale, was married May 7, 1767, 
to Martha Burt, daughter of David and Sarah Burt. Their children— 
Elam, born July 30, 1769. Amy, born Aug. 4, 1772, died Nov. 2, 1838. 
Abner, born May 7, 1776, died Sept. 19, 1777. Abner, born May 10, 
1778. David, born Oct. 21, 1780. Martha, born April 11,1782. Chaun- 
cy, born Dec. 26, 1785. Abner the father died March 30,1803. Mar- 
tha the mother died Dec. 16, 1834, age 94. 

[Page 141.] Thomas Hale, son of Thomas and Abigail Hale, was mar- 
ried Feb. 3, 1774, to Ann Stebbins, daughter of Jonathan and Margaret 
Stebbins. He died March 29, 1819. Their children—Anne, born Nov. 22, 
1777. Abigail, born April 29,1781. Lydia, born Aug. 1785. Ann the 
mother died April 17, 1787. Thomas Hale was married again Feb. 7, 
1788, to Annas Parsons, daughter of Moses and Hannah Parsons, of En- 
field. She died Nov. 16, 1823. Anne the daughter of Thomas was mar- 
ried to Amos Parker Oct. 2, 1805. They removed to the town of Sharon, 
state of Vermont (see page 177). Abigail married Oct. 18, 1801, to Isaac 
Corkins. Lydia was married Jan. 31, 1811, to Henry Avery, of Stafford. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE BUILDING OF HARVARD HALL. 


Communicated by W11u1aM B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 


“In the year 1672,” according to Hubbard the historian, “ Harvard 
College being decayed, a liberal contribution was granted for rebuilding 
the same, which was so far promoted from that time, that, in the year 1677, 
a fair and stately edifice of brick was erected anew, not far from the place 
where the former stood, and so far finished that the public acts of the Com- 
mencement were there performed.” But subscriptions for this purpose, 
says Quincy in his history of the college, “were more easily made than 
collected. Great delays and delinquencies occurred. The General Court 
were compelled to interfere ; and, after efforts for five or six years, first by 
urging, then by threatening, and at last, by actually authorizing the delin- 
quent subscriptions to be collected by distress, they finally succeeded in 
completing the erection of a new college in 1682, ten years after it had been 
commenced.” 

To go a little more into the detail of these matters. We learn from the 
Colony Records that an order was passed by the General Court, as early 
as 1675, “quickning of the seuerall townes,” as well those that had sub- 
scribed and were behind, as those that had not, to bring in their contribu- 
tions, “to furth™ & finish y* new building,” at the college. The selectmen 
in each of the towns were to make provision that one half, at least, that 
was subscribed, should “ be speedily brought into the said committee & the 
remayning part as soon as may be,” the elders or ministers in the respective 
towns, that have not subscribed, “ to stirr vp the inhabitants to so pious & 
necessary a worke.” 

In 1677 a committee was appointed by the Court, composed of Capt. 
Thomas Brattle, for Suffolk ; Major Samuel Appleton, Essex ; Capt. Law- 
rence Hammond, Middlesex ; Capt. Nathaniel Saltonstall, Norfolk ; Lieut. 
Wilton, Hampshire; Mr. Samuel Wheelwright, Yorkshire; Mr. Elias 
Styleman, county of Dover and Portsmouth, to take the account of the 
stewards of the new brick building at the college and make return thereof. 

Subsequently the order of the Court was revived and reinforced, making 
it obligatory on the selectmen of each town to attend to the collections, 
under penalty of twenty pounds fine to the county treasurer. The follow- 
ing towns, twenty-two in number, were called upon, in 1680, namely— 
Charlestown, Marlborough, Chelmsford, Haverhill, Woburn, Wenham, 
Malden, Rowley, Roxbury, Springfield, Dorchester, Topsfield, Salem, Glou- 
cester, Weymouth, Beverly, Northampton, Sudbury, Hingham, Andover, 
Hull. 

Again, in 1684, in answer to the petition of William Manning and John 
Cooper, the Court empowered said Manning and Mr. Samuel Gookin to 
demand of the subscribers their subscriptions that were unpaid, and in case 
of refusal, these parties were to sue and recover what remained ; Mr. Man- 
ning to have 35 pounds, and Mr. Cooper 15 pounds, “and the remainder, 
if any be, to be at the dispose of the overseers of the colledge.” Colony 
Records, vi. 32, 143, 144, 156, 195, 255, 268, 445. 

This building, called Harvard Hall, which stood a little more than four- 
score years, was destroyed by fire January 24, 1764. It was “ forty-two feet 
broad, ninety-nine feet long, and four stories high,” and was on the site oc- 
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cupied by the present Harvard Hall, at Cambridge. There are two en- 

vings of this building in Quincy’s History of Harvard University (i. pp. 
43, 347). “The records of the Library and its five thousand volumes, 
except a few which at the time were out on loan, were burned, together 
with all the apparatus.” For a good account of Harvard Hall, see Sibley’s 
Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University (vol. ii. 524- 
526), lately published. 

The document which follows is in the hand-writing of William Manning. 
The signatures of himself and Dea. John Cooper, are autographs. For 
notices of both, see Paige’s “ History of Cambridge.” 


To the honored Gouerno [ ] tes And Deputyes now Asembled in 
the generall Court 

Wee Whose names are herevnto subscribed, being Intrusted & Imployed 
by the Worshipfull & Reuerend gentlemen the ouerseers of the Colledge at 
Cambridge As Agents & stewards to mannage the worke of the new build- 
ing for the Colledge both in hyreing & paying Workmen & Artificers, in 
procureing & purchaseing materials And in doeing all other matters & things 
Referring to the building & finishing the sayd Colledge, And to Receiue 
all the Contributions that are or shall be giuen for this Worke &c ; 

Wee haue accordingly through the good hand of our god With vs accord- 
ing to the matter manner form & Dimensions prescribed vnto vs, Disbursed 
such contributions of moneys corn Cattel & other goods as Wee could pro- 
cure, & haue brought the building on so farr as that the outside Worke is 
for the most part finished & the liberrary compleatly finished & one cham- 
ber, all the rest of the house, for the present vselese, the most of the floores 
Wants boards, 3 cases of hal pacte [?] staires to bee made that Will not be done 
With a little cost, & the greatest part of the house to plaister & siele within 
side, Wee Want at least 20 tunns of lyme stones, 10, or 12000 foot of 
boards besides other materialls, & Wee haue nothing or very litle to purchase 
them Withall, the old Colledge is part of it (besides the turret) fallen down, 
& mens eyes generally vpon vs to get the new building finished, but wee 
haue not Where Withall, most of the townes behind With a part of their 
subscribed contributions, some more some lese behind, & some towns neuer 
did contribute any thing at all, viz; Ipswich, salem, (only m™ Higinson & 
m' Batter) Andouer, Hauerill, Newbury, Salisbury, Hampton, Hingam, & 
Bradford Wee cannot but thinke it great pity so much cost & charge as is 
already expended should ly dormant & of so litle vse ; as only the lyberarie 
Wee Would be glad & are very desireous it might be finished if wee had 
Where With all Wee feare the chimneys may sufer much damage by being 
out of vse so long Which is signified by your Worships seruants 

Cambridge this 29" of may [16]77 Wittiam Mannine 

JoHN COOPER 


[Endorsed :]—m" Manning & m"* Coopers | Petition to y* Gen' Court | 30 
may 1677. 





ROBERT BRONSDON AND SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS. 
By Rosert H. Eppy, Esq., of Boston, Mass. 


OBERT’ BRONSDON, a resident of Boston, Mass., a wealthy man 

and distinguished merchant, born about 1638 (probably in England), 

died Nov. 22,1701. He was a member of the North Church, of which 
VOL, XXXV. 31* 
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Increase Mather was “Teacher.” He loaned money to Sir William Phips 
for his expedition to recover the treasure sunk in the Spanish ship off 
Hispaniola. 

The will of Robert Bronsdon was approved Dec. 2, 1702, and dated 
Nov. 6, 1701. By it he gave to his wife Hannah; his son Benjamin; 
his sister Mary Bosum; his cousins Robert Bronsdon and Avis Gale ; his 
son-in-law Samuel Greenwood and Elizabeth his wife; to Jonathan Evans 
and Mary his wife, daughter of the testator; to his daughter Sarah Brons- 
don, and to his kinsman Robert Bronsdon of London. His first wife was 
named Bathsheba, his second Rebecca, and third Hannah. Children by 
first wife were : 


i. Enizasers (twin), b. Aug. 27, 1670; m. Samuel Greenwood. 
ii. Mary, - so 6 6m. Jonathan Evans. 
iii. Joszrn, b. Aug. 7, 1672. 


His children by his second wife were : 
iv. Repecca, b. Oct. 7, 1679. 
v. Ropsesrt, b. July 28, 1684. 
2. vi. Benga, b. Aug. 30, 1686; m. Mary —. 
vii. Saraw. 


2. Bensamin’? Bronspon (Robert), born Aug. 30, 1686. Had by his 
wife Mary the following children: 


i. Mercy, b. Jan. 30, 1708. 

ii. Mary, b. Aug. 12, 1710; d. Oct. 15, 1721. 
iii. Repecca, b. _ 11, 1712; d. July 14, 1712. 
iv. Robert, b, July 6, 1713; d. Dec. 11, 1713. 

vy. Gupert, b. Feb. 22, 1714. 

vi. Bensamin, b. Feb. 28, 1715. 

vii. Ropert, b. Aug. 9, 1717; d. Oct. 16, 1721. 

viii. Wituram, b. April 6, 1719; d. Aug. 25, 1719. 

ix. Wutu1ay, b. May 2, 1720; d. Oct. 21, 1721. 
3.x. Bant, b. Oct. 23, 1721. 

xi. Rosert, b. March 10, 1722. 

xii. Saran, baptized Feb. 26, 1726. 

xiii. Exizaperu, baptized Dec. 7, 1729. 

xiv. Repecca,, baptized Noy. 28, 1721. 


3. Bant® Bronspon (Benjamin, Robert’), resided in Boston (Leveret 
Street) and was a rope maker. He m. Deborah , and died about 
1799. Children: 


i. Bensamin. 

ii. Saran, m. Mr. Curtis. 
iii. Repecca, m. Mr. Dennis. 
ivy. Harrier. 

v. Mary. 

vi. JOSEPH. 

vii. Nancy. 

viii. Pascau. 


June 11, 1804. Sarah Curtis (widow) appointed guardian to children of 
Bart Bronsdon. Those above 14 years of age were Harriet and Sarah. 
Those under 14 years of age were Mary, Joseph, Nancy and Pascal. 
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MARRIAGES IN WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 1774-1796. 
Contributed by Mr. Lyman H. Baaa, of New York, N. Y. 
[Continued from page 232.] 


Tue Intention of Marriage between Joseph Wallace of West Springfield 
and Antha Hale of Hartland was entered May the 23 & published the 24, 
1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Stephen Leavitt of West Springfield 
& Orella Humphry of Sufferage was entered June 12 and published the 
13™ 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Josiah Loomis & Sabra Ely both of 
West Springfield was entered June 19" & published the 20 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Arabert Leonard and Experience 
Mirick both of West Springfield was entered July 18" & published the 19™ 
1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Walter Cooly and Eunice Morgan 
both of West Springfield was entered October the 1st and published the 

1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Ezekiel Kent and Keziah Allen both 
of West Springfield was entered October 16" and published the 17 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Roswell Leonard of West Spring- 
field and Diana Kent of Suffield was entered July the 25 & published 
the 26 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Samuel Beach & Martha Barker 
both of West Springfield was entered Aug* 29 & published the 30 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Mr. Quartus Mayan & Lorania Tuttle 
both of West Springfield was entered & published Aug* 10 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Benjamin Colton of Springfield and 
Sybil Morgan of West Springfield was entered & published October the 10™ 
1789. 

William Perkins of Springfield & Judith Clough of Stafford in Connec- 
ticut the Intention of Marriage between them was entered October 24" & 
published the 25", 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Erastus Morgan & Clarissa Chapin 
both of West Springfield was entered November 7“ and published the 8 
1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Cyrus Norton of Westminster in 
Vermont and Naomi Gaylord of West Springfield was entered November 
the 10 and published the 15™ 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Israel Miller of West Springfield & 
Betty Kellogg of Westfield was entered November the 12“ & published the 
15" 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Joel Farnam of West Springfield and 
Rebecca Remington of West Suffield, was entered November 13“ and pub- 
lished the 15" 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Azahel Caren and Tamar Hazy both 
of West Springfield was entered December 9" and published the 13 1789. 

The Intention of Marriage between Moses Leonard and Fanny Leonard 
was entered December the 12" and published the 13" 1789. 
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The Intention of Marriage between Elias Strong of Southampton and 
Huldah Barker of West Springfield was entered January 29™ and published 
the 31" 1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Deac" Jesse Todd of West Springfield 
and Mrs. Susanna Chandler of Enfield was entered Feb” 4" and published 
the 7" 1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Colton Ely and Sally Miller both of 
West Springfield was entered February the 4" and published the 7" 1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Charles Ferry and Eunice Chapin 
both of West Springfield was entered February 13" & published the 14* 
1790. 

Joseph Ashley, Ju® & Katherine Day both of West Springfield were 
joined in Marriage May 28" 1789. 

Josiah Loomis and Salva Ely both of West Springfield, were joined in 
Marriage June 9 1789. 

Arabert Leonard and Experience Mirick both of West Springfield were 
joined in Marriage August 5“ 1789. 

Quartus Morgan and Lorania Tuttle both of West Springfield were 
joined in Marriage Oct? 29, 1789. 

Benj* Colton of Springfield & Sybil Morgan of West Springfield were 
joined in Marriage November 22, 1789. 

Walter Cooly and Eunice Morgan both of West Springfield were joined 
in Marriage Novem" 22, 1789. 

Erastus Morgan & Clarissa Chapin both of West Springfield were joined 
in Marriage Dec" 31, 1789. 

Levi Brooks and Persis Ely both of West Springfield were joined in 
Marriage Jany 17 1790. 

Cyrus Norton of Westminster and Naomi Gaylord of West Springfield 
were joined in Marriage January 31, 1790. 

Cotton Ely and Sally Miller both of West Springfield were joined in 
Marriage Feby. 25, 1790. By Joseph Lathrop. 


The Intention of Marriage between Artemas Beebe and Bethiah Phe- 
land both of West Springfield was entered April 13 and published the 18" 
1790. 

William Perkins of West Springfield & Judith Clough of Stafford were 
joined together in Marriage By the Rev‘ Mr. Foster, at Stafford the 26" 
Day of November, 1789. (as s* Perkins saith) Entered by particular Desire. 

The Intention of Marriage between Medas Champion & Lydia Farnam 
was entered April the 24" & published the 25" 1790. 

The intention of Marriage between Calvin Cooly of Longmeadow and 
Eunice Warriner of West Springfield was entered April 30 and published 
the 2¢ of May 1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Azahel Morly of West Springfield 
and Asenath Warren of Ashfield was entered May the 8™ and Publication 
thereof posted up the same Day. 

The Intention of Marriage between James Forbes of Granville & Peggy 
Stephenson of West Springfield was entered Sept’ 2 & published the 5" 
1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Martin Wilson and Catherine Dewey 
both of West Springfield was entered September 4” & published the 5™ 
1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Gideon Shepard Jun’ of Westfield 
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and Eunice Lamson of West Springfield was entered Sept’ 14” & published 
the 19% 1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Gaius Van Horne of Springfield and 
Rachel Leonard of West Springfield was entered Novem 13” and published 
the 14 1790. 

Theodore Lankton son of Seth Lankton & Grace Lankton was born. 

The Intention of Marriage between Gaius Morgan of West Springfield 
and Abigail Austin of Northampton was entered December 7" and publish- 
ed the same Day 1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Edward Bush & Theodosia Smith 
both of West Springfield was entered December the 7 and published the 
9° 1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Simeon Norton of Suffield and Char- 
lotte Loomis of West Springfield was entered December 11 or the 12" 
1790. 

Calvin Morgan son of Erastus Morgan & Clarissa Morgan was born Oc- 
tober 20" 1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Oliver Morgan of Wilmington in Ver- 
mont and Theodosia Morgan of West Springfield was entered December 
17" 1790 and published the 20% 1790. 

The Intention of Marriage between Solomon Wolcott of West Spring- 
field and Dolly Lyman of Easthampton was entered January 14" and pub- 
lished the 17" 1791. 

The Intention of Marriage between Reuben Kibby of Somers and Jeru- 
sha Smith of West Springfield was entered February the 5“ & published 
the 6" 1781. 

The Intention of Marriage between Jesse Wolcott J" of West Springfield 
and Lydia Rose of Granville was entered Feby 18, and published the 20, 
1791. 

The Intention of Marriage between James Day and Asenath Ely both of 
West Springfield was entered March 19™ and published y* 20" 1791. 

The Intention of Marriage between Barus Baird and Sarah Pepper both 
of West Springfield was entered March 21, & published the 27" 1791. 

The Intention of Marriage between Stephen — of Westfield and Esther 
Smith of West Springfield was entered March 10", and published the 14" 
1790. [91 ? 

The follorring Persons hereafter named were married by Sylvanus Gris- 
wold at the time of the Dates prefixed to their Names. 1788 March 6, 
Abraham Ripley and Phebe Bliss both of West Springfield. 6, Heman 
Worthington and Martha Barber both of Wt. Springfield. April 20 Jon* 
Church of Springfield & Theodosia Morley of Wt. Springfield. 1789 March 
2, Mr. John Lee & Mercy Ward both of West Springfield. April 5, Wil- 
liam Mumford & Lucy Horton both of West Springtield. June 4, Sylva- 
nus Collins Griswold of Suffield and Elizabeth Pheland of West Spring- 
field. 1790 June 6, Artemas Beebe & Bethiah Pheland both of West 
Springfield. 12, Calvin Cooly of Longmeadow & Eunice Warriner of 
Wt. Springfield. Dec" 30, Simeon Norton of Suffield & Charlotte Loomis 
of West Springfield. 

Returned Feby 23, 1791. 


The Intention of Marriage between Enoch Dean and Lucinda Bagg both 
of West Springfield was entered March 26" and published the 27" 1791. 
The Intention of Marriage between Joseph Merrick 3d and Frances 
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Leonard both of West Springfield was entered the 2‘ & published y* 3, 
1791. 

The Intention of Marriage between of Hartford and Miss Lucy 
Bliss of West Springfield was entered April 7, and published the 10“ 1791. 

The Intention of Marriage between Nathan Lord Wade of West Spring- 
field and Isabel Searl of Southampton was entered and published April the 
6" 1791. 

The Intention of Marriage between Ambrose Day and Polly Ely both 
of West Springfield was entered April 9" and published the 10 1791. 

[To be continued.] 





THE OSSIPEE TOWNSHIPS—DEPOSITION OF 
ANNA DYER. 


Communicated by Cuar.ezs T. Lipsy, Esq., of Portland, Me. 


gre following deposition I copied from the original record at 
Alfred, Me. It will be seen that it was occasioned by a dispute 
as to the heirship of the territory now composing the “ five Ossipee 
townships.” 
Francis Smale has descendants now living bearing the names of 
Small and Smalley. Dea. Samuel Small was a grandson of Fran- 
cis, through his son Samuel. 


Annah Dyer aged about Eighty Six Years Testifieth & Sayeth that she 
Well Remembereth when her Grandfather Frances Small gave her father 
Daniel Small his Deed that bears Date One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Twelve and She was then about seventeen or eighteen Years of Age and 
further Sayeth She well remembers that her Grandfather aforesaid had the 
Polsy so bad in his hands that he was not able of himself to hold a Cole of 
fire to his Pipe for Several Years before the Deed aforesaid was given and 
is Verey Sure he Could not write his name for near Seven years before and 
the Deponent well Remembers the Discourse Esquire pain [Paine] & my 
s* Grandfather had together before the said Esq" wrote the Deed, my 
Grandfather Told him his Son Edw‘ was Dead and his son Francis was 
Dead his Son Sam! was then Liveing at Piscataqua on his Home Place and 
his son Benjamin had moved to Coneticut & his son Daniel had maintained 
him and his Wife Six or Seven Years and Must Maintain them as Long as 
they Lived and he had no other way to make him Satisfaction than to give 
him his Right & Title to his Eastward Lands & further Sayeth When the 
Deed was done Esq’ Pain asked hur s* Grandfather to Sign & he said his 
hand shook so bad he Could not the said Esq’ told him that he must make 
his mark, and She further Sayeth that hur Grandfather told the said Esq" 
his other Lands Mentioned in the Deed was a large tract Twenty miles 
Square Lying aback of Wells and he had a house there and Traded with 
the Indians and the Indian Name of the Place was Ossabe and She well 
Remembers That he s* he had Conveyed one half to one Shapley and She 
thinks hur Grandfather Called his Name Major Nicholas Shapley—She 
further Sayes that hur said Grandfather frances Small told Esq" pain that 
When he was at Piscataqua Sometime before he Looked for the Indian 
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Deed of the said Tract of Land and Could Not find it & wondred what was 
become of it & s* he believed it was Sum how or other huseled out of the 
Way She well remembers that he Spoke of but one Indian Deed and not 
in the Plural number of Deeds She further Says that hur s* Grandfather 
said he did Not think his son Daniel would Recover the said Tract of Land 
without more Diffkulty than the Capepisch Lands because he said the 
bounds of it was uncertain She further Sayeth that she Never Saw hur Uncle 
Samuel Small as she Remembers in hur life but was Told that he was at 
Truro when She was about a Year Old and that her Grandfather had 
Lived at Truro where he came to from Piscataqua as long ago as she Coul 
Remember And that She Never heard of his going any where from Cape 
Cod within Ten or Twelve year before he Died, She further Sayeth she 
Never heard of any Deed to hur uncle Samuel Small from hir said Grand- 
father, but that hur said Grandfather said several Times that he would give 
all his Estate to his son Daniel because he was the onely help he had & 
his onely Dependance She further Sayeth that hur said Grandfather Died 
Two Or three Years after he gave the above mentioned Deed to his Son 
Daniel and further Sayeth that I was well acquainted with my s* Grand- 
father Frances Small and my father Daniel Small Decease’ was Reputed 
Sone of said frances and that Elisha Small Defe* was the Reputed Sone of 


said Daniel. 
her 
AanAH A DYER 
mark 


The Deponant being asked by Deacon Samuel Small whether She Re- 
membered that hur said Grandfather Francis Small Could not write his 
name for Seven Years before he Signed st Deed She answered no but She 
well Remembers he could Not write his Name for Several Years before he 
Signed said Deed at least More than Two Years before he Signed said 
Deed She thinks three or four She also being asked if she was Not Inter- 
ested in the above mentioned Land She Replyed no my Father aforesaid 
gave all his Lands to his Sons 


Cumberland ss Cape Elizabeth august 27 1781 The above Named 
Annah Dyer made oath to the Truth of the foregoing Deposition by her 
Signed also to the Truth of the answers to the above Questions taken in 
Perpetium Reiememoriam 


By the Subscribers Justices of the Peace for said County Quoram Unies. 


WILLIAM SIMONTON 
Davip Strout 





THOMAS HALE OF NEWBURY, MASS., 1637. HIS ENGLISH 
ORIGIN AND CONNECTIONS. 


By the Hon. Roperr S. Hatz, LL.D., of Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


N the Reaisrer for January, 1877 (vol. xxxi. p- 83), the writer pub- 

lished an article entitled ‘“‘ Thomas Hale, the Glover, of Newbury, Mass., 

1635, and his Descendants.” The article was also republished in pamph- 
let form. That article contained the following paragraph : 
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‘* Coffin supposes him to have been the son of William Hale, Esq., of King’s 
Walden, Herts, England, born at that place May 15th, 1606. The birth and bap- 
tism of this Thomas appear on the family records at King’s Walden, but no further 
entry is found there touching his life or death. No sufficient proof is found to 
establish conclusively the identity of Thomas of Newbury with this Thomas of 
King’s Walden, though facts are known to make such identity probable. The ques- 
tion is still under investigation, and the English origin of Thomas of Newbury may 
become the subject of a future paper.’’ 

In pursuance of the partial promise thus made, the present article is 
prepared. 

Coffin, in his History of Newbury (p. 304), says that Thomas’ Hale, the 
emigrant ancestor, with his wife Thomasine, came to Newbury in 1635. 
Savage, following Coffin, gives the same date of his arrival, and that date 
seems to have passed unquestioned till now, though the writer in his former 
article stated it as matter of probability only. But the first date at which his 
presence in Newbury is indicated by Coffin, is August 10th, 1638, when he 
and John Baker were “ appointed haywards” (p. 28). No entry has been 
found in the town or county records namjng him at an earlier date than this. 
In determining the question of his identity, the date of his arrival is im- 
portant. 

Coffin speaks of his English origin and family (p. 393) thus : 

** Thomas Hale resided on the south side of the river Parker. The family of Hale 
is of considerable antiquity and of high respectability in England. ‘Thomas Hale 
of Codicote, in Hertfordshire, married Anne, daughter of Edmund Mitchell, and 
had three sons, Richard, William and John. Richard, the eldest son, purchased 
the estate of King’s Walden in Hertfordshire, and died in 1620. His son William 
succeeded him, and died in August, 1634, aged sixty-six. He left nine children, 
Richard, born in 1596, William in 1597, Rowland, his heir, George, born July thir- 
tieth, 1601, Alicia, in 1603, Winefreda, 1604, Thomas, 1606, Anne, 1609, and Dio- 
nisia, March seventeenth, 1611. The last mentioned Thomas is supposed to be the 
Thomas Hale who came to Newbury.” 

This account of his origin, though on its face conjectural, had been gene- 
rally accepted, and, so far as the writer is advised, had passed unquestioned 
till the writer in his former article indicated his doubt of its correctness. 
But examinations recently completed in England by Col. Joseph L. Ches- 
ter, and conducted with his well-known accuracy and thoroughness, estab- 
lish beyond question that Thomas’ of Newbury was not identical with Tho- 
mas the son of Richard of King’s Walden, but was another Thomas Hale, 
son of an English yeoman, born in a neighboring parish of Hertfordshire, 
within a few weeks, and probably within a few days, of Thomas the son of 
Richard. 

Of the King’s Walden family it is only necessary to say that that manor 
was bought in 1575 by Richard Hale, citizen and grocer of London, who 
may be considered the “founder” of the family, Richard was the son of 
Thomas and Anne (Mitchell) Hale of Codicote, Herts, and seems to have 
gone in early life to London and there got rich in trade. His mother was 
Anne, daughter of Edmund Mitchell of Codicote. His paternal descent is not 
traced beyond his father Thomas. It is perhaps needless to add that the 
preposterous pedigree furnished many years ago by a pretended Herald’s 
office in London to Dr. Moses Hale of Troy, carrying his line back through 
Thomas' of Newbury, Richard of King’s Walden, and a long line of illus- 
trious knights and gentry to “ Roger de Halys” in the eleventh or twelfth 
century, is wholly an invention as to all material points. 

The date of Richard’s birth is not given, but he was first married in 
1550 to Mary Lambert, the mother of his son and heir William, and died 
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at a very advanced age in 1620. Besides his son William, he had by a 
second wife two sons, Richard and Robert, both of whom left issue. He 
left a very large estate, and was the founder of the grammar school at Hert- 
ford, sti!l flourishing, and under the patronage of Earl Cowper, as his heir 
general in the female line, through his mother the late Viscountess Pal- 
merston. Richard, son of the first Richard of King’s Walden, h@d a son 
Robert, who has been by some supposed to be identical with Robert! the 
settler at Charlestown, Mass., in 1630, but this supposition is erroneous, 
Robert the son of Richard appearing by the records to have been living in 
England long after the establishment of Robert’ of Charlestown in New 
England. 

William, son and heir of Richard, had seven sons and four daughters 
(two, John and Bernard, besides those named by Coffin). Rowland the 
third son finally succeeded to the estate of King’s Walden, two older 
sons having died childless. From Rowland the manor has descended in 
regular course to his present heir-male, now the proprietor, Charles Chol- 
meley Hale, Esq. The fifth son and seventh child of William was Thomas, 
born at King’s Walden May 15th, 1606, and baptized in the parish church 
there 25th of same month. This Thomas doubtless died childless in the 
life-time of his father, not being named in the will of the latter, dated in 
1632 and proved in 1634. The records of King’s Walden show nothing of 
him after his baptism. 

We return to Thomas’ Hale of Newbury. The Mass. Hist. Soc. Col- 
lections (4th series, vol. vii. p. 19) give a copy of a letter from Francis 
Kirby to Gov. John Winthrop, the elder, as follows : 


“To the right worshipfull John Winthrop Esquire at his house at Boston, this dd. 


in New England. 
London this 10th of May, 1637. 

Sir,—I wrote you lately per the Hector, wherein I sent a runlet marked with 
2 marke, contayneinge some things your son did write to me to send him. John 

ood, master’s mate, did promise mee & James Downeinge that he would be car- 
full of it & deliver to you. " 

These are now to intreat you that you would be assistante to the bearer herof (Tho- 
mas Hale, my neer kinsman) in your councell & aduise to put him in the way how & 
where to settle himselfe in a hopefull way of subsisteinge with his family. He hath 
brought with him all his estate, which he hath heer or can haue dureinge the life 
of his mother, my sister. He had almost 200/:. when he began to make his provi- 
sion for this voyage. I suppose the greatest halfe is expended in his transportation, 
and in such necessaries as will be spent by him & his family in the first vse; the: 
lesser halfe, I suppose he hath in mony, and vendible goods to provide him a cot 
to dwell in, and a milshe cow for his childrens sustenance. I suppose his way will 
be to hire a house or part of a house for the first year, vntill he can looke out & buy 
or build him a dwellinge, wherein as in other things 1 shall intreat you to direct 
him, and the courtesy that you shall doe him therin I shall acknowledge, as done to 
—— & I shall be redy (Deo assistante) to endeuour to requite it in any seruice 
which I can performe for you heer. Thus for this present I commit you all to the 
protection of the Almighty, & shall ever rest 

Your loving frend Frra: Kirey. 


I desire to be remembred to Mrs. Winthrop, to your son Mr. Jo: & his wife, & 
the rest of powts, also to my cosen Mary & Su: Downeinge. 
My brother Downeinge will hasten to you, the next springe will be farthest, 


God willinge ; for he seeth that euery year bringeth forth new new difficulties; m 
nephew can tell you how they haue met with many interruptions, prohibitions, % 
= iy which Mr. Peirce & others that went since Mr. Peirce were not troubled 
withall.” 

Indorsed by Gov. Winthrop, ‘‘ Mr. Kirby.’’ 
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The date of this letter, May, 1637, in connection with Coffin’s explicit 
statement that Thomas’ Hale settled at Newbury in 1635, and with the 
further fact that three other Thomas Hales (one probably by error for 
Haley) are recorded as early residents of New England, doubtless led to 
this letter not having been till recently regarded as having any applicability 
to Thomas’ Hale of Newbury. Col. Chester’s researches, however, make 
it quite certain that this Thomas Hale, thus introduced by his uncle Fran- 
cis Kirby to Gov. Winthrop, was the veritable Thomas’ of Newbury. 

The narrative of his English origin and all that is known of his paternal 
descent is very brief. He was the son of Thomas Hale (whom for dis- 
tinction I henceforth designate as Thomas* Hale) of the parish of Watton, 
otherwise called Watton-at-Stone in Hertfordshire, and Joan (Kirby) his 
wife, and was probably born at that place in May or June, 1606. No rec- 
ord of his birth is found, but his baptism is recorded in the parish church at 
Watton, on the 15th June, 1606, as “Thomas Hale, son of Thomas and 
Joane.” 

No record is found at Watton or in any of the adjacent parishes of the 
birth, baptism or marriage of Thomas* Hale. His ,wife Joan Kirby was 
of the parish of Little Munden, Herts, and that was probably the place of 
their marriage and of her birth, and not improbably of his birth as well, but 
the registers of Little Munden, prior to 1680, have long been hopelessly 
lost, and no monuments are found in the parish churches or church-yards of 
Watton or Little Munden of any of the name of either Hale or Kirby. 

Thomas’ Hale was the only son of Thomas* Hale, but he had four sis- 
ters, all born and baptized at Watton, one older and three younger than 
a whose baptisms are shown by the parish registers at Watton, as 

ollows : 

1. Dionis, baptized 15th August, 1602, and registered as “ Dionis Haille.” 
She married at Watton, 29th September, 1624, Henry Beane, and was liv- | 
ing and had a son Henry at the date of her father’s will, 11th October, 
1630. Nothing more is known of them. This entry of the baptism of 
Dionis is the first appearance of the name of Hale in the church registers 
at Watton, which are preserved back to 1560. It is a noteworthy coinci- 
dence, that both William and Richard, sons of the first Richard of King’s 
Walden, had each a daughter Dionysia, in common usance rendered “Dionis.” 

2. Mary, baptized 8th October, 1609, as “ Marie Hale, dau. of Thomas 
& Joan.” It is probable that she married a Whale, and had a son Joseph 
named in the will of her grandmother Joan Kirby, hereinafter named, as 
“my grandchild [doubtless meaning great-grandchild] Joseph Whale.” 

8. Dorothy, baptized 28th March, 1613, as “ Dorothie Hale, the daugh- 
ter of Thomas and Joan his wife.” 

4. Elizabeth, baptized 31st August, 1617, as “Elizabeth Haile the 
daughter of Thomas and Joan his wife.” 

The parish register at Watton shows the burial of Thomas* Hale, father 
of Thomas,’ 19th Oct. 1630. The register styles him “ Thomas Hale, Se- 
nior.” He left a will bearing date the 11th October, 1630, and proved 9th 
December, 1630, in the court of the Archdeaconry of Hitchin, Herts, by 
Thomas Hale, the executor named in it. The original is still on file among 
the records of that court, is signed by the testator in a decent and legible 
though evidently not a business hand, is sealed with the impression of a 
unicorn’s head, and is witnessed by ffrancis Kirby and by John Hale, the 
latter signing by mark. Nothing is known to connect this John Hale with 
the testator’s blood. 
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In this will the testator describes himself as “Thomas Hale of y® parish 
of Watton-at-Stone in the County of Hartford,” without addition. After 
the usual pious profession of faith, thanks to God, committal of his soul to 
its creator and his body to burial, he disposes of his personal property and 
his real estate consisting of eleven, and perhaps twelve, distinct parcels, 
probably all of small extent. Five of these parcels, designated as the house 
close, the backside close, the hill close, and two others, the extent and ten- 
ure of none of which are given, he devises to his wife Joane and son Tho- 
mas till Michaelmas next, conditioned that they “shall bestow necessary 
reparation upon my said house,” and shall pay to Mrs. Cranfield the half 
year’s rent to become due at Michaelmas on the land testator holds from 
her. For ten years thereafter he devises these parcels to his wife, his son 
Thomas to occupy the same as her tenant, paying her the yearly rent of 
four pounds in half-yearly payments. 

Another parcel designated as the “medow and ry close conteyninge 
seuen acres more or lesse,” he devises to his daughter Mary Hale for three 
years, “with all the benefit of graseinge or moweing & loppinge_ both in 
the said medow & hedges so that she do not spoile the said hedges that the 
said loppinge be only in the first year ;” then for three years in like man- 
ner to his daughter Dorothy Hale; then for three years in like manner 
to his daughter Elizabeth Halé; then for one year to his daughter 
Dionis Beane, “or to her son Henry Beane which shall be then liveinge.” 
He provides also that Thomas shall occupy this close as the tenant of his 
sisters respectively during said respective terms, paying to them respec- 
tively five pounds per year rent in half-yearly payments. 

The remaining parcels of real estate, designated as two half acres of 
“free land (freehold) lieinge in Headen abuttinge upon the highway lead- 
inge from Watton to Walkerne,” an acre and a half in “ Monsal’s hearn,” 
a “ parcell of medow pasture close & orchard in Cooper’s crofte abouteinge 
upon the river on the east & highway on the west,” and one piece in Stony- 
field he devises absolutely to his son Thomas, to whom he also gives all his 
goods and chattels “ (exceptinge a bed with beddinge convenient linnen 
and other fittinge furniture for one chamber which I herby reserue & give 
to Jone my wife).” He directs payment of all his debts and the “ discharge- 
inge of buriall and such necessary disbursements ” by his son Thomas from 
the avails of the land and goods, and appoints him sole executor, “ nothing 
doubtinge of his carefull performance of this my will,’ and requests “ my 
brother Francis Kirby to be an overseer.” 

This completes our knowledge of Thomas* Hale and of his kindred by 
blood, except so far as he is alluded to in the wills of his wife’s kindred 
hereinafter named. From the brief record it is apparent that he was of the 
rank of yeoman of the smaller class as to property, but apparently marked 
by thrift, respectability, honesty, piety and prudent foresight. It is impos- 
sible to determine the value of the estate which he left, but it was evidently 
not large. Thomas the son undoubtedly had as heir the larger part of the 
estate, and the rents he was to pay his mother and sisters, nine pounds per 
year in all, were in that day equivalent in value to from £27 to £36 (say 
$135 to $180) at the present day. The widow Joan was of course entitled 
to dower in any of the dowable lands left by the testator, in addition to the 
specific devises and bequests to her, and from Kirby’s letter to Gov. Win- 
throp it appears that Thomas’ the emigrant would be entitled to some fur- 
ther property at his mother’s death. 

Thomas’ was twenty-four years old at his father’s death, and at that early 
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age had his father’s full confidence, a confidence which Kirby’s letter shows 
had been fully justified up to the time of his emigration six or seven years 
later. At the latter date Thomas’ had been married probably about five 
years, had two young children, had doubtless paid off all his father’s debts, 
and Kirby then places the entire value of his estate at £200—equivalent to 
£600 to £800 at this day, besides whatever might be to fall in at his moth- 
er’s death. But it is fair to note that he had probably turned his estate into 
cash at a disadvantage in view of emigrating. It was a humble but evi- 
dently respectable position, and doubtless a fair specimen of the average 
rank, social position, character and standing of the early settlers of the col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay. 

Joan the widow of Thomas* Hale, at some time between her husband’s 
death and June, 1637, married a Bydes, or Bides, probably John, and was 
still living in October, 1640, the date of her mother’s will, but was proba- 
bly dead before July, 1660, the date of her brother Francis’s will. After 
her marriage with Bydes she seems to have resided at Little Munden, to 
which place she was probably accompanied by her two youngest daughters, 
Dorothy and Elizabeth. Bydes was a man of humble social station, and 
nothing more is known of the widow Joan Hale after her marriage with 
him, except the reference to her in the wills noted below. 

Of the family of Joan (Kirby) Hale our information is a little, and but 
a little, fuller than of that of her husband Thomas¢ Hale. The name of her 
father is unknown. Her mother Joan Kirby, described in the records as of 
Little Munden, widow, made a nuncupative (oral) will, 29th October, 1640, 
in the presence of her three children, Francis Kirby, Joane Bides and Ruth 
Browne, and of John Bides, which was proved by the executor in the court 
of the Archdeaconry of Hitchin on the 2d December, 1640. By it she gave 
to the poor of Watton where she was born, 20 shillings, to the poor of Lit- 
tle Munden where she lived, 20 shillings, small legacies to her grandchild 
Ruth Cowley, to her grandchild Richard Kirby, to her grandchild Joseph 
Whale, to her cousin Elizabeth Isham, to her cousin Mary Newton, and to 
her daughter Joan Bides, and the residue to her son Francis Kirby, whom 
she made sole executor. The inventory attached to the will shows the en- 
tire value of her personal estate, £18, 8, 14, of which £2, as we have seen, 
was given to the poor. It does not appear whether she had any real estate, 
as that, if any existed, would not pass by a nuncupative will. 

Besides Joan Hale and Francis Kirby already mentioned, Joan Kirby 
the elder and her husband had children John, William and Ruth. William 
the youngest son died before 1660, leaving a son William and a daughter 
Ruth. John the second son had, by two wives, five children, the two eldest 
of whom (perhaps twins) were both named John, and are designated in his 
will as “my son John the elder,” and “ my younger son John.” His will 
bears date 23d April, 1628, and was proved in the Prerogative Court at 
Canterbury, by both executors, 7th July, 1628. In it he describes himself 
as “of Little Munden, yeoman,” disposes of a respectable estate, gives 20 
shillings to the poor of Little Munden, provides for his wife Martha, nam- 
ing her brothers Richard Ward and William Ward as trustees, and for his 
four sons, the two Johns, William and Richard, and his daughter Elizabeth, 
and appoints his brother Francis Kirby of London, and his brother-in-law 
Thomas Hale of Watton, executors. 

“John Kirby the elder,” eldest son of the above John, made his will 
10th June, 1637, describing himself as “of Dane End in the parish of Lit- 
tle Munden, yeoman,” and naming his wife Mary, his daughter Mary, and 
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a child of which his wife was then pregnant, his brothers John and William, 
his aunt Ruth Cowley, and his father-in-law John Sympton, and Richard 
Cock of Little Munden, yeoman, which last two he named as overseers. 
It also named his sister Elizabeth with a bequest of £10 to her, but this 
entry was erased, doubtless indicating that she died before the testator. 
The will was proved at Hitchin, 9th October, 1637, by the widow Mary. 

Elizabeth Kirby, daughter of John the brother of Joan Hale, made her 
will, dated 1st June, 1637, describing herself as of Dane End in the parish 
of Little Munden, and giving bequests to her mother, her brothers the two 
Johns and William, her aunt Ruth Cowley and the daughter of the latter, 
Ruth Cowley the younger, her aunt Joane Bydes, and her daughters Doro-’* 
thy and Elizabeth (Hale), her uncle Francis Kirby, whom she makes ex- 
ecutor, and his son and daughter Joshua and Sarah, these last two being 
residuary legatees. This will was proved at Hitchin by the executor, 2d 
August, 1637. 

Ruth the sister of Joan (Kirby) Hale married first a Cowley, by whom 
she had a daughter Ruth. He died before June, 1637, and before October, 
1640, she married Edward Browne. She was still living at the date of 
the will of her brother Francis in July, 1660, and was apparently the last 
survivor of the family. 

It remains to speak only of Francis Kirby, the brother of Joan and the 
uncle of Thomas’ Hale. A foot-note to his letters in the Winthrop papers 
(Mass. His. Soc. Coll. s. 4, vol. 7, p. 13) describes him as “a merchant of Lon- 
don, largely engaged in forwarding supplies to the colonies of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and in commercial transactions with the early settlers.” 
All the records touching him in England, however, style him “skinner,” 
and not merchant, the former term including dealers in leather, hides, skins, 
furs and peltries. 

His letters to Gov. Winthrop and to his son John Winthrop, Jr., so far 
as published, are found in the volume of the Hist. Soc. Coll. above named, 
pp- 13 to 22, and in Vol. 9 of Series 3 of the same Collections, pp. 237 to 
267, and range in date from 1631 to 1639. They indicate relations of great 
intimacy and confidence, especially between himself and the younger Win- 
throp ; though relating primarily to business, they contain much in the way of 
general, local and family news, and are written in a free, pleasant and cul- 
tivated style, pretty freely garnished with Latin quotations and expressions, 
with a slight occasional error in inflection or orthography. 

Francis Kirby’s first wife and the mother of his children, was Susan, 
sister of Emanuel Downing (the father of Sir George), who in turn mar- 
ried the sister of Gov. Winthrop the elder. This connection by marriage 
undoubtedly led to the intimate relations between him and the Winthrops. 

His business with the colonies seems to have included a general exporta- 
tion of sdpplies of all kinds to the colonists, for which he received payment 
mainly in beavers’ skins, for the purchase, care and shipping of which he 
gives frequent and minute directions. 

He probably married for a second wife the widow Elizabeth Carter, 
mother of Joseph Carter, whom he introduced to Gov. Winthrop by a letter 
dated 11th April, 1639 (M. H. S. C. vol. 7, supra, p. 20) as “ my loue-de- 
seruinge son and faithfull servant.” Carter was at Newbury the next year, 
1640, when he received from Thomas’ Hale a deed of forty acres of land in 
Newbury. He soon after returned to England, where he probably married, 
and where his daughter Eunice was baptized in St. Helen’s Church, Bish- 
opsgate, 2d July, 1643, and his daughter Mary, 8th Sept. 1644, each des- 
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cribed in the registry as “daughter of Joseph Carter, skinner, and Eunice his 
wife.” This notice is taken here of Joseph Carter, as being, with the ex- 
ception of the wife and children of Thomas' Hale, and his remote alliance 
by marriage with the Downings and Winthrops, the only connection either 
by blood or marriage of Thomas’ who is known to have ever been in Amer- 
ica, and his stay here did not probably exceed three years. As further 
illustrative of the almost constant inaccuracy of Coffin, it is proper to note 
that he, and Savage following him, place Joseph Carter at Newbury in 
1636, when he plainly did not arrive there before 1639. 

Francis Kirby had three children, and only three so far as appears, viz : 
Joshua, Francis who died on the day of his birth, and Sarah who died be- 
fore her father. He was born probably about 1590, and married about 
1616, his eldest child Joshua having been born in 1617. It is significant 
of his character and the success which he achieved, that being the son of 
a rural yeoman, and probably early apprenticed to the trade of “ skinner” 
in London, he could have achieved so early the position of a thriving and 
respected tradesman which he so evidently sustained from 1631 to 1639, 
with the degree of education and accomplishments which his letters show 
him to have possessed ; still more significant in this regard is the fact that 
his eldest son Joshua was matriculated at New Inn Hall in Oxford at the 
age of 17, in 1634, where he proceeded B.A. in 1637, at the age of 20; 
and M.A. in 1640, at the age of 23. Joshua took orders, and his career 
was a most interesting one, did our limits permit us to follow it. His per- 
secutions, first by the puritans for his adherence to Charles I., whom he 
persisted in praying for publicly long after most of the puritans evidently 
regarded him as “ past praying for,” and after the restoration by the royal 
party for alleged undue adherence to puritan principles and practices, would 
seem to indicate his character as the very antipodes of the excellent and 
politic Vicar of Bray, as well as of the good vicar’s antetype or imitator, 
as the case may have been, Joshua’s cousin-german, Sir George Downing. 
His wife was Mary Balam, a sister of Balaam Balam. 

Francis Kirby would seem to have met with financial reverses during the 
time of the commonwealth, abandoned his old business and quit his old 
parish of St. Helen’s, where his first wife had died in 1635. Some years 
before his death he was appointed by the common council of London, 
bridge-master of Old London Bridge, and he held that post to his death. 
The office was a respectable and responsible one, and though indicative of 
fallen fortunes to Mr. Kirby, was no less indicative of the confidence and 
respect in which he was held by his neighbors and fellow-tradesmen. Ac- 
cording to the old chroniclers it was an office filled by “some freeman 
elected by the city to look after the reparations of the bridge; he hath a 
liberal salary allowed him, and the place hath sometimes been a good re- 
lief for some honest citizens fallen to decay.” His emoluments consisted 
of a salary and fees amounting to about £100 a year (equivalent to about 
£300 to £400 at the present day) and the use of a comfortable house at 
the Surrey end of the bridge in the parish of St. Olave, Southwark, known 
as the bridge-master’s house, and readily distinguished in the old engrav- 
ings of London Bridge. Here he doubtless died, and was buried in the 
parish church of St. Olave’s, 12th October, 1661, the registry describing 
him simply as “ Francis Kerby, bridgemaster.” 

His reduced fortunes were evidently somewhat improved before his death, 
his will indicating that he left a comfortable estate. It bears date 24th 
July, 1660, and was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury Ist 
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November, 1661, by Joshua Kirby the executor. In it he describes him- 
self as “ citizen and skinner of London, now dwelling in the parish of St. 
Olave, Southwark, Surrey.” He gives bequests to Mary, wife of his son 
Joshua, and to their children Godsgift, Susan, Elizabeth, Phebe, Camdena 
and Welcome ; to his sister Ruth Browne ; to the poor of Little Munden ; 
to the poor of St. Olave’s ; to Elizabeth Turfett, daughter of George Tur- 
fett, the grandchild of his late wife Elizabeth, deceased ; to Mary Nash, 
widow, late wife of John Nash; to his cousin Joseph Alport, scrivener ; to 
his cousin William Kirby, son of his late brother William Kirby, and to 
his cousin Ruth Macham, sister of said William; to his cousins John Kir- 
by and William Kirby, sons of his late brother John Kirby ; to his cousin 
Elizabeth Goad ; to Eunice, Rachel and Sarah Carter, daughters of Joseph 
Carter, deceased, and to his servant Mary Bradbury. He makes his son 
Joshua Kirby residuary legatee and devisee and sole executor, and appoints 
as overseer his sister Ruth Browne and his “loving neighbor, Mr. Mat- 
thew Robinson, citizen and grocer of London.” 

The will of Joshua Kirby, son of Francis, was made 30th May, 1674, 
proved at Pontefract 29th August, 1676, and registered in the registry at 
York. It is referred to only to note that it gives legacies of 40 shillings 
to each of “my brother Carter’s daughters.” The male line of Francis 
Kirby terminated with his grandson Godsgift, son of Joshua, who was edu- 
eated for the Presbyterian ministry and died in 1686, unmarried, at the age 
of 28. 

This completes the record of the English origin and connections of the 
emigrant Thomas’ Hale of Newbury, so far as known or likely ever to be 
known. The social rank of the Hales and Kirbys, and the absence of 
church and church-yard monuments, and of further entries upon probate 
and church registers, render it improbable that more will ever be known 
of the generations prior to Thomas.’ Col. Chester’s labors, to which I am 
indebted for almost all the English records above referred to, have evident- 
ly been exhaustive and thorough. 

The maiden name, parentage and birth-place of Thomasine, wife of Tho- 
mas’ Hale, are all undiscovered, and likely to remain so, unless by acciden- 
tal discovery through some records of her own family. But the identity 
of Thomas’ of Newbury, who is found at that place in 1638, having a wife 
Thomasine and children, Thomas said to have been born in 1633, and 
John born 1635 or 1636, with Thomas the son of Thomas* and Joan 
(Kirby) Hale of Watton, is established beyond doubt by the following en- 
tries found in the Registry of baptisms in the parish church at Watton, viz: 

“1633. Nov. 18. Thomas Hale, son of Thomas and Thomasine.” 

“1635. April 19. John Hale, son of Thomas and Thomasine.” 


In conclusion it may be added, that the name of Hale under the different 
forms of de la Hale, de Hale, at-Hale, Hales and Hale, has been abundant 
in Hertfordshire since the early part of the thirteenth century, and still is so. 
I find no evidence that any of the name there were above the rank of yeo- 
man before 1560. The name also early prevailed and is still probably 
found in Surrey, Sussex, Norfolk, Bucks, Essex, Hants, North Hants, - 
Kent, Salop, Somerset, Gloucester, and other counties. Of the Hales of 
Gloucestershire, to which family the illustrious Sir Matthew Hale, Lord 
Chief Justice, belonged, Atkyns, in his history of that county, says (p. 107): 
“The family of Hale has been of ancient standing in this county, and 
always esteemed for their probity and charity.” 
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Within the first fifty years after the settlement of Massachusetts Bay, at 
least seven emigrants of the name of Hale, and perhaps two or three more, 
besides Thomas of Newbury, settled in that colony and in Connecticut, de- 
scendants of four of whom are traced to the present time. There is no 
evidence that any of these were of kin to Thomas of Newbury ; certainly 
none were nearly related to him. The name was also found among the early 
settlers of Virginia and Maryland, and their descendants bearing the name 
are still found in the southern states. 





THE NAME AND ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF THE COFFIN 
FAMILY. 


By Joun Corrin Jones Brown, 
Member of the Committee on Heraldry of the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society. 


HE manor of Alwington, North Devon, has been in possession of one 

line of the Coffin family for more than six centuries ; the statement 

that the manor was given toa Sir Richard Coffin at the time of the con- 

quest is disproved by the Domesday Book (A.D. 1085), where it is record- 
ed as the property of the Earl of Mortaine in possession of Hamelyn. 

The manor house is at Portledge, at a distance of about half a mile from 
the sea-shore ; its external appearance, in the picture we present, has an 
Elizabethan aspect, but in the older part, which is now the back of the 
house, Gothic work and even some Norman can be traced. 

It would be difficult to determine the precise time when this manor was 
acquired by the Coffin family ; it was, however, previous to the year 1254, 
for at that time Henry III. granted to Richard Cophin (as he spelled his 
own name) “free warren in all his demesnes and lands in Alwington 

- so long as they be not within the bounds of the Forest.” The fre- 
quency with which this name is met during the first century after the con- 
quest in the various counties of the west of England, indicates a family 
possessing broad domains in that locality before patronymics were given for 
trades or occupations, and we find that Colvin, or Colvinus, who held two 
manors in the time of Edward the Confessor, was in possession of eight 
more when the Census of England was recorded in 1085. The Exon 
Domesday, which comprises the Counties of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, De- 
von and Cornwall—being a transcription of the original rolls of the Com- 
missioners from which the Great Domesday is compiled—contains many 
more names of tenants in King Edward’s time than have been preserved in 
the Great Domesday Book, but in the latter we find Colvin was then the 
holder of two manors, in chief. The customary pronunciation of words of 
this form of orthography, to make the “1” silent and subsequently omit 
it in writing, gives the name Covin; it appears after A.D. 1200 as Cophin; 
after A.D. 1300 as both Cophin and Kophin, and Coffyn; after A.D. 1400. 
Coffyn and Coffyne. Shortly after 1600 “i” became the fixed character 
to represent the short sound of “y,” and took its place in the name of 
Coffin. In this form the name is interwoven with history for more than 
two centuries; and the foolish idea which some of that name have, of re- 
turning to the ancient method of spelling, would sever their descendants 
historically from connection with most worthy ancestors. 

The letters “i” and “y” were synonymous to a period as late as 1600; 
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in 1535, when Coverdale’s Bible was printed, St. Luke xiv. 8 is as follows : 
“ Whan thou art byddé of eny man to a weddynge, syt not down in the 
hyest rowme.” The following extract is from one of the muniments of the 
Coffin family of Portledge: “ Al so, my wylle ys, that Sore (Sir) Water, 
Wyll have the Chontrye londes of Alwyngton, terme of his lyve, to pray 
for me and my forefathers. Also, y wylle that the foresaid ffeffeis take 
up of my lyvelode for euerych of my dafters xL marke to their maryage. 
Al so y wylle that my ffeffes fynde my both sunnys competently to schole.” 
.-+.+ and “mary noste (not) my son and my heyre, tylle he be of pleyn 
age, but (without) hyt be to hym the better a vayle”—signed “ William 
Coffyne, the therde day Februare, the yere of reyne of Kynge Harry the 
Sexte, xxiii.” (A.D. 1445.) 

In the County of Kent the law of gavelkind prevailed. This gave heir- 
ship to all the children, and it is noticeable that there were no Villiens 
(bond-men) within that county when the material for the Domesday was 
collected, while Devon was full of them; but in Devon the rights (so called) 
of primogeniture and entail drove all but the eldest born into hard work or 
poverty ; and when male heirs failed in the main line, the estates would 
pass by marriage of the heiress to her husband. It was probably in this 
way that Alwington originally came into the possession of the Coffin family 
somewhere about A.D. 1200, and the succession continued in the male line 
of that family until the death of Richard Coffin in 1766, when it passed 
through one female line to Richard Bennett, who assumed the name of Cof- 
fin, and upon his death in 1796 passed by another female line to Rev. John 
Pine, grandson of Edward Pine, Esq., whose wife was Dorothy, daughter 
of Richard Coffin, Esq., of Portledge. 

The earliest specimen of a charge upon a British shield is said to have 
been a star miraculously emblazoned upon Malet’s shield while on a voyage 
to Palestine ; the chevron, fess, band and other ordinaries have been sup- 
posed to be derived from mere bands to strengthen the shields; the chev- 
ron and stars were popular armorial bearings, and at the beginning of Brit- 
ish Heraldry, before there was any other authority than personal choice, 
we find the Coffin family of Alwington bearing, Ar. a chevron between three 
mullets pierced sable; the impressions of the personal seal of the lords of 
Alwington upon deeds made during the time of Henry III. (1216-1272), 
are extant, and, in accordance with the style of seal engraving of that 
time, represent a knight on horseback, bearing a heater-shaped shield 
with the armorial bearings upon it. [See JMustration No.1.] As early 
as 1110 a Coffin of Beacombe is mentioned, from whom Gen. Monck, 
Duke of Albemarle, was descended by the marriage of Maude Coffin and 
Peter Le Moyne—this name was changed to Monck after 1425. Beacombe 
was a locality so near to Alwington that it was without doubt in the parish, 
and there is. strong reason to think that both these families were of the same 
line. 

When in 1685 John Prince began to gather material for a history of 
the “ Worthies of Devon,” he found that Richard Coffin, the lord of 
Alwington and High Sheriff of the county, had a more thorough knowledge 
of the histories of its families and its worthy men than Prince could expect 
to acquire, and a letter from Prince beseeching Mr. Coffin to write the his- 
tory is extant. 

Mr. Hamilton, who recently wrote “The Quarter Sessions” of Devon, 
found that the MSS. of the Sheriff, still preserved at Alwington, contained 
— information relating to its law affairs than the county possessed in its 
archives. 
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The value of his library, particularly in MSS., is best told by J. Thomas 
Riley, inspector of Historical MSS. in private possessions, for the Royal 
Commissioners (Vols. IV. and V.). 


The collection of papers and documents at Portledge (anciently ‘‘ Portlynch”’) 
may be divided into three classes : compilations in the form of volumes, ancient 
deeds and papers, and letters ; the accumulations of many generations, and of suffi- 
cient extent to fill a considerable number of chests and boxes. They are, however, 
at present, mostly in a confused and unsorted state; and it is owing to this fact, 
combined with the comparative shortness of my visit, that I am unable to give an 
—— relative toa large amount of correspondence, extending, it is believed, 

rom the reign of Elizabeth to the beginning of that of Queen Anne. 

Some of the most valuable, probably, among the manuscript volumes which for- 
merly formed part of the collection at Portled , are now in other hands, owing to 
the fact that in year 1801 the Library—a collection of considerable celebrity, and 
which it had taken a couple of centuries to bring together—was sold by the then 
owner of the estate, to Mr. 8. Woolmer, of Exeter; by whom a printed catalogue 
was published and circulated, with the object of selling the rare and diversified con- 
tents of the Library in detail. 

In this catalogue, a copy of which is preserved in the library of the present owner 
of Portledge, the two aioten items seem to me especially deserving of notice : 

** 1320. A Recapitulation of remarkable occurrences contained in Mr. Lap- 
thorne’s Letters in the year 1690 to 1699, a very choice and interesting nee 
exceedingly curious, and comprising an historical detail of anecdotes and singular 
circumstances as they occurred, of a public as well as local nature ; and in every 
part discovering the narrator to be a man of uncommon information and observa- 
tion. The manuscript is transcribed in the hand of Richard Coffin, that worthy 
ponies of Portledge House, so celebrated by Prince (in his History of Devon) for 

is great attachment to literature, to whom the original letters appear to have been 
addressed, Folio. N.B. This entertaining article must be peculiarly useful to an 
historian for its originality, and the respectability of its writers.’’ 

No price is set in the Catalogue against this remarkable compilation, and its pre- 
sent locality is not known ; but the letters written by Mr. Laptheene—then residing 
in London—probably more than 200 in number, unsorted, and some few of them in 
a decaying condition, still form part of the collection at Portledge. 

The next article mentioned in the Catalogue is of equal, if not greater, interest, 
and, as in the case of the preceding one, its present locality is unknown : 

** 1321. Risdon’s Manuscripts of Devon, in folio; a very old copy, with 8 folio 
volumes of manuscripts of the Courts Baron (some ancient) relative to the Coffin 
family, in which the names of a number of persons in the north of Devon occur: 
yr a packet of 28 leaves or fragments of the Genealogies of families in Devon. 

10. 10s.”’ 

Among other manuscripts mentioned in the Catalogue are the following : 

** 1322. A chronicle of Families from William the Conqueror to King James the 
First, folio, £2. 2s. 

‘¢ 1323. A chronicle of Collections from Chronicles and Histories, from King Ed- 
ward the Third to 1640, a curious book in Quarto, £2. 2s ;”” and 

** 1328. 20 manuscripts of various kinds, £1. Is.’’ 

2 oa manuscript volumes next described are in the possession of the owner of 
ort, : 

- Vieitation of Devon, by Glover (Somerset Herald) 1564. A folio volume con- 
taining 144 leaves of paper, filled with the arms and pedigrees of Devonshire fami- 
lies. On the obverse of the fly leaf is written (by Mr. Richard Coffin mentioned be- 
low) :—‘ This Visitation, as Mr. Lapthorne writt to me, who bought (it) at an auc- 
tion in London, was writt by one Glover, a man of fame in his time. It cost 30s.’ ”’ 

This seems to be a valuable volume, and its sides are lined and strengthened with 
mp of a beautifully written 14th century manuscript, apparently a Latin trans- 

tion of Josephus. a 

A folio volume in old calf, containing about 204 leaves of paper, being a Visita- 
tion of Cornwall, beginning with ‘‘ The Village of Pensance.’”’ It is without title, 
and seems to be a most elaborate work. 

A thick folio volume, in calf, containing about 480 leaves: it contains arms of 
Devonshire families, and Devonshire corporations of various kinds. From the writ- 
ing its date would appear to be about 1680, and it is a beautifully executed and 
voluminous work. 
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A large folio volume, containing 299 leaves; being an Heraldic Dictionary com- 
piled by Richard Coffin, of Portledge, Sheriff of the County of Devon for several 
ears. The volume is wholly in his hand writing, and is a most elaborate work. 
nan heraldic oe of view it isof considerable value, if we may judge from the 
vast amount of industry that has been displayed. In p. 372 there is a notice that 
he was Hics Suertrr of Devon in 1685. 

A small quarto paper volume, in limp parchment, of about 135 leaves, entitled— 
‘* A Miscellany of Hystorical fragments.’’ From the full details under the head of 
‘* Coffin ’’ the book was probably compiled by a member of that family ; apparently 
a Royalist of the time of Charles the First. 

A Dictionary of Heraldry, a small paper folio volume, in old rough calf, contain- 
ing about 150 leaves. The name of the cumplier is not given, but it appears to be 
an elaborate work. Unlike most of the preceding volumes, it contains no tracing 
or sketches of arms. 

The deeds and papers in the possession of Mr. Pine Coffin, belonging to various 
dates, from the reign of Henry the Third to that of Henry the Eighth, are probably 
from four to five hundred in number. 


This long extract is given for two reasons: first, because so many of our 
early New England settlers, especially on the Mason and Gorges grants, came 
from Devon ; secondly, because the value of Richard Coffin’s opinion can 
be estimated. The ancient record of the Coffin family in the Recisrer, 
vol. ii. pp. 337-340, through the N. B., is a transcript from Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon. It will be noticed that the arms are described on 

age 337 as “ Azure, three beasants between 5 cross-croslets, or.—Flor. 
A.D. 1533.” And in the note on page 340 a deed is mentioned dated 22 
Edward III. (1349) with the same coat affixed. [See Illustration No. 2.] 

The occasion for this variety undoubtedly arose from the fact that the first 
bearings were used by families of so many names that a knight in armor 
could not be distinguished by them, and the coat of bezants was assumed 
to clearly distinguish the Cophen family, and it is unique in British heral- 
dry to this day ; while the first coat, in form, is borne by hundreds of fami- 
lies of divers names. 

J. Richard Pine Coffin, Esq., the present owner of the manor of Alwing- 
ton, referred to as the owner of these precious manuscripts, kindly furnish- 
ed the following: 


In my book on Heraldry written by Richard Coffin the Sheriff, I find the arms of 
Coffin are, ‘‘ Az? 3 Beasants between 5 Cross Crosslets Or.’’ 

In a second note, I cannot say who written by, ‘** There are two Coats which have 
been principally borne by this family, viz.: Ist, Argent a chevron between 3 mul- 
lets sable. 2d, Azure 3 Beasants between 5 Cross Crosslets in Saltire or, whereof 
the one is the paternal coat armour of the family, the other taken to be the Coat 
Armour of Portlinch (Portledge) ; but notice Mr. Coffin’s paternal coat is not 
azured. There are some who stand stiffe for the mullets, because some of the later 
pine have sealed with it; but the gentleman who is now living at Portlinch, 

aving travelled in the way farther than any of his immediate ancestors, doth 
now incline to the Besants principally because in 22d Edward 3rd his ancestor 
sealed with Besants Cross Crosslets upon the ancientest deed with a coat of armour 
which he hath. 2ndly, because ——-—— thereon the arms of his ancestors are 
impaled with this coat on them, as in the Churches of Alwington, Heanton, les- 
hail in Cornwall, and but chiefly because a copy of note being sent him out of Lei- 
cestershire of his crest which was given under the hand of Wrothsley king of Arms 
to H. 8. This coat armour of the Besants and Cross Crosslets is written under the 
said, same as the coat of Coffin. I have seen also the same coat impaled with the 
coat of Kettel of Eggleshail under the hand of Robert Cook. 

In a third note, ‘‘ There are two sets of arms belonging to the Coffin family, one 
ad is azure a crusule and 3 besants—Argent a chevron between 3 mullets 
sable.’ 

The church is dedicated to St. Andrew. 
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The reference to the church was in answer to an inquiry, the cross- 
crosslets being placed in saltire—the form of St. Andrew’s cross—indi- 
cating an allusion to him; the customary fete daysin English parishes 
occur also upon the natal day of the saint to whom the church is dedicated. 

The reference to the crest under the hand of Wrothsley, King of Arms 
to Henry VIIL., applies to one granted by him to Sir William Coffin (see 
ReaIisTer, vol. xxiv. p. 149), who died without issue. This grant specifi- 
cally states that it was for him and “ his posterity ;” therefore, having no 
posterity, and having bequeathed his property in Devon to the heirs of 
Portledge (Alwington) in 1538, the use of his special bearings ceased to 
exist. It is to be observed that his coat armor is said to have been the 
“same as the coat of Coffin,” therefore blue and not green, as used in Ameri- 
ca, and claimed to be copied from his. This coloring is produced by poor 
artists mixing the blue of the field with the yellow of the ordinary and 
charges. 

The third reference is to the armorial bearings given to the herald at the 
Visitation of Devon, A.D. 1620, where it is described as Azure 3 bezants 
between 9 cross-crosslets or. [See Illustration No. 3.] This form is also 
known as crusilée. 

The arms borne by the family in Somersetshire are merely a quartering 
of the armorial bearings previously described as Nos. 1 and 2. [See Jdlus- 
tration No. 4.] As the first English quartered coat of arms is said to have 
been borne A.D. 1348, while this combination undoubtedly intimates con- 
sanguinity with the Portledge branch, it would suggest a time two centu- 
ries later than the Portledge family’s use of the coat first described. 

The armorial bearings of the family principally in use in South Devon, 
whence Tristram came, are represented by Illustration No. 5, viz.: Azure 
4 Bezants between 5 cross-crosslets in Saltire Or. The crest, which was 
later combined with it, is, Or, a martlet between two cinque foils Ar. 
slipped and leaved vert. 

There is no proof that the branch possessing Inwardleigh about A.D. 
1200 was not the senior branch of the family. ‘This was a line of knights, 
living in luxury with all the surroundings of wealth, including a deer-park. 
Its home was midway between Alwington on the north and Brixton, the 
home of Tristram, on the south. The line ended in an heiress, and the 
property passed to another name by her marriage, while the junior sons of 
the earlier generations became scattered. We find a Nicholas Coffin in 
Chudleigh, still further south, about A.D. 1300; and this name was com- 
mon among Tristram’s ancestry, whose line is traced back to about 1520. 

It would appear that the descendapts of Tristram have kept the Alwing- 
ton or Portledge family before their mind’s eye as ancestors, without any 
proved connection, but all probabilities are against it, except collaterally. 
The heraldry of the American family indicates that sketches were obtained 
from the architectural adornments of the Alwington Church Pulpit, where the 
charges of the Coffin arms had been arranged to symbolize the cross of our 
Lord ; the crested duck called a shoveller, which is on the mural tablet of 
1651, as a charge in the Loveis arms, appears as a crested pigeon in the 
place of a martlet, for the Crest of the American family. [See Illustrations 
on Plate 2.| The chevron in the Loveis arms should be engrailed. 

Our object is to use heraldry as an aid, if possible, to assist in discover- 
ing Tristram’s ancestry ; so what we find in America which has not yet 
been found recorded in England, we should carefully examine to see if 
there is anything to warrant a supposition of its genuineness. Joshua Cof- 
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fin, the historian of Newburyport, when examining specimens collected 
in England, and comparing them with what he had in Newbury, said 
there was probably more false and deceptive heraldry hanging over the 
mantel-pieces in that town than could be found in an equal area on the face 
of the earth; he had lost faith in the accuracy of the specimen in the right 
hand lower corner of the second plate, for many reasons, among others: 
the writing upon it does not correspond with the style of the age which 
had been attached to it; the arrangement of the cross-crosslets in cross 
(latin) instead of saltire; the mount on which the bird stands; the flow- 
ers being attached to the wreath; the want of a description of the crest; 
and finally the unknown motto. 

Hector Coffin’s book-plate from the Newbury emblazonment is at the 
top of the second plate. It differs in the crest, and the alterations were 
made in it for or by the same branch. He wrote for his distant kinsman— 
the admiral, Sir Isaac Coffin—a statement of relationship of the New Eng- 
land family with that of Portledge, which the admiral afterwards discover- 
ed was a gross error; but Hector, after a special grant of arms had been 
made to the admiral in 1804, adopted them himself [see lower left hand 
Illustration, secoud plate}. This shows his general character of assumption, 
which disgusted the Admiral and made them enemies. 

The book-plate of John Coffin, with its crosses potent instead of cross- 
crosslets, was another American alteration. The central plate with cross- 
crosslets fitchée was a coat of arms imposed upon the South Carolina 
branch by one of the “ Heraldic offices” of London, which pretend to 
furnish both coats of arms and family history also. The gentleman for 
whom it was engraved had a knowledge of what had been passed off in this 
country for genuine, and honestly supposed that he now had a “ simon-pure ” 
article himself. It is unnecessary to say that he was deceived. A part 
of the admiral’s crest was taken for him, but a saltire substituted for the 
stern of the ship. The minute specimen shows the Newbury arms used with 
no wreath, but the saltire substituted. 

A renewed interest in the history of this family has been awakened by 
a reunion of the descendants of Tristram, the progenitor of the branch in 
this country. At the meeting recently held in Nantucket, where he spent 
the Jatter part of his life, a committee was appointed to gather all material 
possible, especially in relation to his English connections. Heretofore his 
descendants have rested satisfied with claiming a descent from the Port- 
ledge line, and even at this festival carried the idea to the ridiculous extent 
of having a large part of the ware used there, decorated with the armorial- 
bearings used for the first time in the Pine-Coffin quarterings, in 1797, 
more than a century and a half after Tristram had left England. [See 
Illustration No. 6.] 

The Essex Institute purchased the manuscripts belonging to the late 
Joshua Coffin, and the widow of the late Nathaniel W. Coffin has promised 
his collection to the New England Historic, Genealogical Society. Gentle- 
men connected with the Essex Institute visited England last year and ob- 
tained copies of inquisitions and other material, which will be of service 
in discriminating between different English branches, and we hope that the 
new impulse will be the means of ultimately tracing the ancestry of the 
American family to a connection with its source in the mother country. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Nores. 


Irems or Krvsuip yrrou York County (Mz.) Deeps.~The following memoranda 
of genealogical statements gleaned from a series of deeds in the York County Reg- 
istry of Deeds may be of interest to antiquarians. 

1701. ‘Thomas Potts, of Dover, N. H., son of Richard Potts, late of Casco Bay 
(B. x. p. 69). 1720. William Paine, of Gloucester, sells estate of his grandfather 
Nicholas W hite, *‘ formerly of Westgustugoe’’ (now Yarmouth, Me.) (B. x. p. 
126). 1720. John Wallis, of Sherborn, Mass., sells to ‘*‘ my brother Benj. Twiteb. 
ell Jr of Sherborn his rights in land belonging to his father John Wallis Sr deceas- 
ed, son of Nathaniel Wallis as well as his rights in land of his grandfather John 
Shepherd, deceased (B. x. p. 194). 1715. John Reding and wf Jane of Gloucester, 
son of Thomas Reding of Casco Bay, deceased (B. ix. p. 32). 1716. Thomas Purson 
of Boston, son of George Purson of Boston, deceased, who formerly lived at Casco Bay 
(B. ix. p. 117). 1719. Job Lane and wf. Mary of Billerica sell land belonging to 
his father James Lane, formerly of Casco Bay, deceased (B. xi. 175). 1722. Martha 
Mountjoy, widow of Josiah Mountjoy of Boston, sells one-ninth of property belong- 
ing to George Mountjoy, grandfather of her husband (B. xi. 265). 1729. John At- 
well and wf Margaret of Lynn, sell one-tenth of right of the heirs of John Main, 
late of Casco Bay, deceased, as grandson of the said Main (B. xiii. p. 92). 1727. 
Elizabeth Cook of Roxbury, granddaughter and only heir of John Holman, late of 
North Yarmouth, deceased (B. xiii. p. 110). 1739. Joshua Wallis of Sherborne 
sells to son-in-law Jacob Cozens of Holliston, land belonging to his father Nathan- 
iel Wallis, late of North Yarmouth, deceased (B- xxiii. p. 231). 1720. Elizabeth, 
wife of John Conner, deceased, of Salisbury, daughter and one of the heirs of John 
Purington, formerly of Casco Bay (B. xiii. p. 131). 1729. Sarah Willey (wife of 
Tsaac) of Lyme, Conn., one of the daughters of William Ashfell, late of North Yar- 
mouth deceased (B. xiii. p. 264). 1731. John MacMelun of Salem and wf Sarah, 
Samuel Skinner of Salem and wf Margaret seil all their rights in property situated 
at Casco Bay, belonging to their grandfather Thomas Shepherd, deceased, ‘*‘ which 
descends to us by our mother Bridget Wallis, daughter of said Shepherd (B. xiv. p. 
166). 1731. Nathan Preble of Stoughton, Joseph Benjamin and Abigail Caral of 
Walpole, grandchildren of John Maine of North Yarmouth, deceased, sell land which 
descended to them through their mother Priscilla, daughter of said John Maine (B. 
xiv. 250). 1720. Saunders Carr of Salisbury and wife Mary, who was one of the 
daughters of John Purington, formerly of Memconeague (Harpswell), in Casco Bay 

B. xiv. 177). 1732. Aaron Cleayeland of Charlestown, Samuel Newhall, Joseph 
mson and Josiah Nichols, all of Malden, sell their ‘* right by inheritance ’’ to land 
owned by John Lane, late of Casco Bay (B. xv. p. 178). 1687. Joseph Holmes and 
brother John, both of Salem, sell land in Casco te to brother-in-law Nathaniel Hill 
of Billerica (B. xvii. p. 81). 1734. Elizabeth Brewer, widow, Nathaniel Brewer and 
Dorothy Williams, all of Roxbury (‘‘ the said Elizabeth Brewer being relict of Na- 
thaniel Brewer dec’, and said Nath' Brewer and Dorothy Williams being children 
and only heirs of said Nathaniel Brewer dec’ ’’), sell land in North Yarmouth (B. 
xvii. p. 142). 

Any facts, giving more detailed confirmation of these statements just cited, will 
be of great service to the writer, who has considerable information relating to the 
ancestors of the above-named grantees which may be of reciprocal benefit to those 
interested. Cc. BB 


Pertey.—I copy from an old Bible which has been shown me, the following 
Tecords : 

Jeremiah Perley his Book. July 19% 1746, My Sister Alice How departed this 
Life in the Sixty Sixth year of her age. : 

June 9 1748 My wife Sarah departed this Life in the Fifty Sixth year of her 
age. 
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Capt Jeremiah Perley Departed this Life June 16, 1758. between three and four 
of the Clock In the afternoon, having the same day but a few hours before walked 
abroad and Set and talked with people at work. 

This Bible was the Gift of my honoured Uncle the above named Capt Jeremiah Per- 
ley to me the Subscriber Daniel Black. 

Troy May 11 1830—then the widduw Sarah Holt departed this Life being in the 
ninteeth ar of her age. 


The Troy is Troy, N. H. Who the parties in the record are I know not. The 
Bible was printed by John Baskett, London, 1716. Sitvanus Haywarp. 
Globe Villaye, Mass. 


Cot. Josepn L. Cuester.—Our countryman, Col. Chester, who in 1877 received 
the degree of LL.D. from Columbia College, New York, has this year bad the 
degree of D.C.L. conferred upon him by the University of Oxford, England. The 
London Academy, July 2, 1881, pays the following tribute to him : 

‘* Among those who recently received the honorary degree of D.C.L. at Oxford 
Commemoration, the name of Col. Chester appeals most tu students. Le was right- 
ly styled by Prof. Bryce ‘ the first of our living genealogists.’ But as the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is under a special obligation to him for the labor he has expended 
upon its early matriculation lists, 80 ought the Academy to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the readiness and generosity with which he has always placed his 
stores of learning at the service of its readers.”’ 


Perrce.—In the Records of Mass. Colony, vol. 6, p. 543, ‘‘ Math: Peirse, 
Woob.”’ is said to have been admitted to freedom October 31, 1684. This is a 
mistake, made either in recording or copying, and should read Nath. This Na- 
thaniel was son of Robert. There is abundant evidence that there was never in 
colonial times a Matthew Peirce living in Woburn. The mistake was easily made, 
as it involved but a single stroke of the pen. 

The author of the ** Book of the Lockes,’? and Washburn, in the ‘‘ History of 
Leicester,”’ in a list of the children of Thomas Peirce of Woburn, Leicester, &. 
(mar. Hannah Locke), give ‘* Benjamin, b. probably 1725 or 1726; Thomas, b. 
probably 1726 or 1727." This is an error. Thomas must have been the elder, for — 
in Mid. Probate R., Feb. 1747-8, Benjamin *‘ in his 20th year” has a guardian 
appointed for property left by his grandlather, James Locke. ‘Thomas, who has no 
guardian, must have been already 21. Also, the father, in will dated 1768, be- 
queaths ‘‘ To son Thomas,’’ ** to son Benjamin,” &c.—intimating by the order of 
the names that Thomas was the elder. M. F. Peirce. 

Cambridyeport, Mass. 


Tue Dinwippre Parers.—These valuable manuscripts, which were sold at the 
anction sale of books and manuscripts belonging to our countryman, Henry Stevens, 
F.S.A., at London, in July last, were purchased for W. W. Corcoran, Exq., the 
Washington banker, who has presented them to the Virginia Historical Society. 
For a description of them, see the proceedings of the above-named society in this 
number of the Register, and No. 1055 uf Mr. Stevens's catalogue. 


Loncevity.—The following instances of longevity are taken from carly Boston 
newspapers. It is very likely that the relatives of these individuals had no record 
of their births. Such persons are proverbially long-lived. 8. A. G. 

Mrs. Anne Pollard, Widow of Mr. William Pollard, born at Saffron Walden in 
the Kingdom of England, died here Dec. the 6th, in the 105th Year of her Age: 
She has left of her Offspring 130.—** The New Enyland Courant,” Dec. 11, 1725. 

A few days ago died at Newton, Mrs. Mary Davis, in the 115th or 116th 
Year of her Age : She retain’d her Memory and Reason to the last.—** The Boston 
Gazette, or Weekly Journal,” Oct. 10, 1752. 


Hatnaway.—John Hathaway, of Taunton, testified before the court in January, 
1697, and said that he was at that date about 67 yearsold. ‘Therefure he must 
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have been born in 1629 or 1630. This written testimony can be found in one of the 
early books in the Registry of Deeds, at Taunton, and will settle the question so long 
and anxiously put as to the time of his birth and his age when settling in Taunton. 
It also shows that he was not the John Hathaway who embarked at London, July, 
1635, in the Blessing (Recister, xiv. 321), as that person was then 18 years old, and 
consequently was born between July, 1617, and July, 1618. 

Freetown, Mass. E. W. Perce. 


Forses Lirnocrapaic Manuractorinc Company.—We are indebted to this com- 
pany for the gratuitous reproduction, by their Albertype process, of the illustra- 
tions of the article in this number on the Heraldry of the Coffin family. The office 
of the company is No. 181 Devonshire Street. 


QUERIES. 


Davis, Witutams, Waite, Rucctrs.— Who were the ancestors of Abigail Davis 
who inarried Joseph Williams (son of Stephen, son of Robert Williams) of Roxbury, 
May 22d, 1706? Joseph was born Feb. 24, 1681. Was Abigail daughter of Tobias 
Davis of Roxbury ? 

Who were the ancestors of Hannah White who married Ebenezer Davis of Rox- 
bury April 18, 1700? Of Joanna White of Brookline who married Juseph Rug- 
gies of Roxbury October 20, 1720? 

Did Nehemiah Davis, son of Ebenezer of Roxbury, born 1707, died probably at 
Brookline, 1785, leave descendants? If sv, whoare they ? 

P. O. Boa 2654, Boston. Horatio Davis. 


‘*Tue Buus Book, or Court Directory.’’—Can any of the readers of the Reats- 
TER give an account of the book bearing the above title? T. A. N. 
Philadelphia. 


ApEn, &c.—1. Who were the parents of John Alden, of Needham, and of his 
wife Thankful Parker? ‘They were married in 1728. 

2. Who were the parents of Thankful Parker, who married Henry Alden, of 
Needham? She was born in 1730. 

3. Who were the parents of Jason Whitney, of Natick, and of his wife Elizabeth 
Beal, said to be of Sudbury, and married about 1757? 

4. Who were the parents of Abigail Elliot, born about 1758, and married George 
Langford in 1786, in Northampton, Easthampton or Westhampton ? 

Troy, N. Y. Cuartes L. ALDEN. 


Ciarxk.—Can any one give me the ancestry and parentage of Jonathan Clark, 
who, by wife Experience, had children born in Wrentham, Maas., as fullows :— 
1. John, born Oct. 22, 1725; 2. Mary, Nov. 26, 1727; 3. Martha, April 2, 1730 ; 
4. Experience, May 8, 1733; 5. Sarah, May 14, 1735; 6 Jonathan, June 27, 1737; 
7. Thomas, July 8, 1742; 8. Anne, May 2, 1744; 9. Rachel, Aug. 10, 1746. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Croydon, N. H. ALonzo ALLEN. 


Syetuine.—I should like to procure biographical data regarding William Joseph 
Snelling, author of several works and articles on the north-western Indians, and 
other bouks. He was su uently a journalist in Boston. He was born in Buston, 
December 26, 1804, and died in Chelsea, Dec. 24, 1848. I shall feel very grateful 
to any one who can furnish me with information of any nature regarding Mr. 
Snelling not found in Drake’s ‘* Dictionary of American Biography.” 

St. Paul, Minn. J. Frercner WIitttams. 


Bricpen.—Information is desired in relation to articles of silver plate made by 
Zechariah Brigden, of Charlestown, Mass., 1734-1787. 5. Epwarps. 
New Haven, Ct. 
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REp.ies. 


An Avtocrapuic Puzziz.—Since the publication in the Recister, present vol- 
ume, pages 234-5, of the letter of 1632, there attributed to Thomas Sharp, I have 
felt unsatisfied with the conclusion then made in regard to it. The original hav- 


ing been shown to 
the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop — who is 


robably more fami- 

ine with the chiro- 

° raphy of a John 

p inthrop than any 

ou Lan Guemy ) other person now liv- 
ing—he pronounced 

the indorsement on 

the letter to be that 

of Gov. Winthrop, to 


4 / Y/ whom the epistle is 

@ tf / directed. He says, 
“*My first reading 

Y f of the Governor's 


superscription was 


‘Mr. Ashby,’ and I 

| should probably have 

; Y] so designated the 
writer if the letter 

had been in my owp 

Yj collection. But it 

/| ary as likely to 


ZZ ‘Mr. Ashley,’ 
and possibly it may 
be ‘ Mr. Askley.’ I think it is either * Ashly ’ or ‘ Ashby.’ I have looked in vain 
among Gov. Winthrop’s letters, papers and diaries, for any mention of either name. 
The writing, the style and the seal, seem to betoken a scholarly person. In the 
beginning of the fifth line [of the original] ‘ yow and yor selfe’ are tautological. 
They may have been carelessly written, or ‘selfe’ may have been intended for 
‘ wife.’ th those days wife was sometimes styled a second self. This, how- 
ever, is the only inaccuracy, and the style is singularly epigrammatic, and reminds 
one of the style of the Puritan ministers of that period. Perhaps the writer was a 
clergyman, but the phrase ‘ warrant Dormant’ sounds like the language of a law- 
yer or magistrate. 

‘* ‘The signature is a kind of monogram, with the initial letter A in the centre, 
sh on one side of it, and the /y or by on the other. The Governor undoubtedly knew 
the signature and the man, and his indursement is conclusive.’? ‘* The monogram 
is evidently made up of capital letters, SHABY or SHALY.”’ 

Mr. David Pulsifer reads the autograph ‘* Ashly’”’ or ‘* Ashby.” 

I supposed, at first, that the indorsement on the back of the letter was intended 
for some other pur than to designate the writer of it. It seems hard, even now, to 
read the fanciful signature ‘* Ashly,’’ or *t Ashby,’’ though I think, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that it must have been written for one of those names. It 
was the usual custom, it appears, of Gov. Winthrop to endorse the name of the 
writer on letters received, as may be seen by relerring to the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Collections, vols. vi. and vii., Fourth Series. Wut B. Trask. 


Taree Neepizs (ante, xxii. 106).—This expression on the page referred to has 
probably puzzled many of our readers. Peter E. Vose, Esq., of Dennysville, Me., 
sends us the following explanation, by which it wili be seen that ‘* Threeneedles ” 
isasurname. Savage (Gen. Dict. iv. 294) gives the family of Bartholomew Three- 
needles. He left one son, James, and several daughters¢ 

** On looking over the memoir of the Hon. Joshua Henshaw in the Reetsrer for 
April, 1868, I notice in a foot-note on page 106, that a certain estate in Sudbury 
Street, Boston, conveyed to Mr. Henshaw in 1741-2, is bounded ‘ on the south-west 
on land of Thomas Cooper, late deceased, there measuring 99 feet; N. W. on Bar- 
tholomew, three needles nineteen and a half feet.’ I have no doubt that the read- 
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ers of that note have often wondered what ‘ Bartholomew’ was, and how much 
land was included within that singular measure of ‘ three needles nineteen and a 
half feet,’ and have every time been obliged to give up the conundrum. 

‘* T happen to have in my possession two old deeds in the hand writing, I judge, 
of Isaac Addington, in one of which, dated August 29, 1674, John Drury conveys 
to Joseph Winslow for the sum of £136, a certain property in Sudbury Street 
* bounded on the Northerly side with the house & Lott of Bartholomew Threeneedle,’ 
and in the other, dated September 15, 1675, Hugh Drury conveys to Winslow for 
£25. 10s. a property bounded ‘on the northeasterly End thereof by the Land of 
Bartholomew Threeneedle.’ lt is thus explained what ‘ Bartholomew’ means, 
and that ‘ three needles’ is not a land measure, but that the words put together are 
the funny name of a man who lived in those days. I wonder if he left any descend- 
ants.’ 


Harris (ante, p. 278.)—In connection with the query by C. C. Baldwin in the 
July number (p. 278), the following statement may lead to its solution, or it may 
thicken the clouds about it. 

Mary Harris, whom I have always thought a child, although unable to learn her 

parentage or previous history, was captured at Deerfield by the French and Indians 
from Canada, February 29, 1704. She never returned, and is next heard of in the 
narrative of Robert Eastburn, who was captured near Oswego, N. Y., March 26, 
1756. He says: ‘* When at Cohnewago, lodged with the French Captain’s mother 
(an English woman named Mary Harris, taken captive when a child from Deerfield 
in New England), who told me she was my grandmother, and was kind.”’ 
_ Gist, as quoted by Baldwin, says Mary Harris ‘* was not above ten years old” 
when taken, and was ** upwards of fifty’’ in 1751. Eastburn’s statement that she 
was ‘‘a child ’’ does not conflict with this, and both accounts point unmistakably 
to the same person. But whoshall solve the mystery, and reconcile these authori- 
ties in their accounts of her hushand and children? The wife of an Indian and mo- 
ther of several (Indian) children in Ohio, in 1751! The mother of a French cap- 
tive in Canada in 1756! Geo. SHELDON. 

Deerfield, Mass. 


Porter (ante, xxx. 360, xxxv. 281).—The note on page 281 of the July Recisrzr 
contains a complication of errors which should not go further. 

Nathaniel Alexander, the father of Mindwell who married Daniel Porter, was not 
** born at Northfield, Mass.,’’ that town being a wilderness long after his birth. He 
was brother to, not ** son of John Alexander.’’ Neither Nathaniel nor John ‘* came 
with his father George from Scotland.’’ Both were bornin Windsor, Conn. ; the 
latter ‘‘ settled’? ¢here, and not ‘* in Northampton, Mass.’’ 

Deerfield, Mass. Gro. SHELDON. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Rosert A. Brock, Esq., of Richmond, Va., whose valuable contributions to the 
local and general history, and the genealogy and biography of the *‘ Old Dominion,” 
have been frequently commended in the Same, took charge, on the first of Sep- 
tember last, of the rooms of the Virginia Historical Society, in the Westmoreland 
Club-House. We congratulate the society on obtaining so accomplished a custodi- 
an for its library. With a gentleman of such tastes and capacity in charge of the 
institution, its collection of historical material cannot fail to be greatly increased 
and made available to the student of history. 

Mr. Brock is also announced as an associate editor of the Richmond Standard, a 
position which we understand he has actually filled for some time, doing much to build 
up the reputation which this newspaper has gained. Of course, the ‘* Notes and 
Queries,’’ and other historical articles in the Standard, of which Mr. Brock had 
special charge, will still haye his care. 


MEN or THE Time.—Messrs. Charles Robson & Co., Philadelphia, announce as in 
preparation a work entitled: ‘* Men of the Time: a Biographical Dictionary of 
America,”’ to contain concise biographies of living American statesmen and public 
officials, also representative men of other classes. It will make a volume of 600 pages, 
imperial octavo. Price $15 in cloth; $16.50 half morocco; and $18 full morocco. 
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GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which ee think will be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating the family history or character be communicated, especially 
service under the U.S. government, the holding of other offices, graduation from 
college or professional schools, occupation, with dates and places of birth, marriage, 
residence and death. 


Clark. By Salter S. Clark, Esq., 115 Broadway, New York city.—He is the au- 
thor of the pamphlet on William Clark, of Haddam, Ct., and his descendants, 
noticed in this number of the Recisrer, and is collecting matter for a larger work 
on this family. 

Cogswell. By the Rev. E. 0. Jameson, of East Medway, Mass.—The title of 
the book will be ‘* The Cogswells in America.’’ The Rev. Mr. Jameson has the gen- 
ealogical collections of his father-in-law, the late Rev. William Cogswell, D.D., a 
member of this society, who edited the first volume of the Recister. The book is 
designed to give as complete an account of each family of the Cogswells as possible, 
and will be illustrated with numerous portraits. All persons who are interested in 
the success and completeness of the work are invited to furnish facts and incidents 
as they are able, and tocorrespond freely with the author. Blanks will be furnished 
on application. : 

Damon. By the Rev. Samuel C. Damon, D.D., of Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 
—The Rev. Dr. Damon has in press, in Honolulu, a volume of about 100 pages on 
the genealogy of the Damon family, which will probably be ready early in 1882. It 
is chiefly intended for private circulation, but will be sent post-paid to persons in- 
terested who remit $1, either to the author at Honolulu, or S. G. Damon, Esq., 
Arlington, Mass. 

Stimson. The Rev. Martin Stimson, of Norwich, Vt., a graduate of Dartmouth 
College in 1878, has for three years been collecting genealugical statistics for the 
‘* Stimson Family Record.’’ Mr. Stimson was married, July 6, to Miss Emily B., 
daughter of the Rev. H. B. Hall, of Oberlin, Ohio, and they expect to sail, Septem- 
ber 3, as missionaries for Tai Yuen Shansi, in northern China, All the genealogi- 
cal papers of the Rev. Mr. Stimson have been placed in the hands of his brother 
Edward P. Stimson, M.D., of Tiverton, R.I., to whom replies to circulars and other 
pine or gaan should be addressed. It is hoped that the. Record will soon be 
completed. 

Swift. By Harrison Ellery, 1 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass.—Mr. Ellery pro- 
poses to print, provided two hundred copies are subscribed for, the Journal of Gen. 
Joseph G. Swift, the first graduate of the U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 
with a genealogy of the Swift family descended from Thomas Swift, of Dorchester, 
1634. It will make a quarto volume of about 400 pages, illustrated by family por- 
traits and other engravings. Only a limited edition will be printed. Price $5. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Enctanp Historic, GENEALocicaL Society. 

Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, May 4, 1881.—A stated meeting was held at 
the Suciety’s House, 18 Somerset Street, this afternoon at three o'clock, the presi- . 
dent, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., in the chair. 

The Rev. Henry W. Foote, of Boston, read a paper entitled, ‘‘Some Passa 
from the Early History of Kings’s Chapel.’”’ Mr. Foote is pastor of King’s Chapel, 
and is engaged in writing the history of that church, 

Mr. D. G. Haskins, Jr.,the secretary, read an invitation to attend the ceremonies 
of the unveiling of the memorial column to the victors at the battle of Cowpens, to 
take place at Spartansburg, 8. C., May 11. It was voted to accept the invitation, 
. and the Hon. Charles Cowley was appvuinted a delegate. 

Mr. John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported as donations in April, 25 volumes 
and 189 pamphlets. 

The Kev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., the historiographer, reported memorial 
sketches of four deceased members, namely, Mr. William Makepeace, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Grigson, the Rey. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D., and Mr. William Lawton. 
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June 1.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon at three o’clock, President 
Wilder in the chair. 

The Hon. Nathaniel F. Safford offered a series of resolutions in favor of the pre- 
servation of the Old State House, threatened with destruction, and its renovation 
and devotion to public uses, that it may remind ‘* the citizen and stranger, in each 
generation, of the inspired lessons and sacred trust transmitted from within its 
walls.’’ After remarks by Mr. Safford, President Wilder and other members, the 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The Rey. Frederick W. Holland, of Cambridge, read a paper on ‘* The Causes of 
the Reaction in England from Republicanism and Puritanism.”’ 

The librarian reported as donations in May, 43 volumes and 542 pamphlets. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported the accept- 
ance of the membership to which they had been elected, from the Rev. Richard S. 
Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y., the Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Clinton, Wis., and 
the Hon. James Burrill, of Central City, Col., as corresponding members ; and of 
the Rev. A. St. Juhn Chambré, D.D., Charles P. Bowditch, Charles C. Williams, 
and Henry F. Mills, of Boston ; Don Gleason Hill and Royal O. Storrs, of Dedham ; 
Walter H. Faunce of Kingston, Ralph W. Kenyon of Cambridge, Samuel T. Bent 
of Milton, the Rev. William B. Smith of Auburndale, Josiah Drake of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and John M. Currier, M.D., of Castleton, Vt., as resident members. 

The historiographer reported memorial sketches of three deceased members, viz., 
the Hon. Charles Hudson, Samuel Webber, M.D., and Col. Henry Smith. 


Ruope-Istanp Historicat Society. 


Providence, Wednesday, January 26, 1881.—A meeting was held this evening, in 
the society’s cabinet, Waterman Street, the president, the Hon. Zachariah Allen, 
LL.D., in the chair. 

The library committee was authorized to print the society’s Proceedings four 
1880-1, the expense not to exceed $175. 

Mr. William 8S. Liscomb, a graduate of Brown University, read a paper on ‘* An- 
cient Literature.”’ 


Pr gaat Feb, 8.—A stated meeting was held this evening, President Allen in the 
chair. 

Prof. William Gammell, LL.D., read a paper on ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine: its 
Origin and History.’”’ Before entering upon the subject of his paper, Prof. Gam- 
mell paid a touching tribute to the memory of the late Prof. J. lewis Diman, with 
special reference to his relations to this society. 

Remarks followed from Hon. Rowland G. Hazard, Lieut. Gov. Fay, Gov. Little- 
field and the president. The last named gentleman spoke of Roger Williams as the 
~ man in America to illustrate practically the ideas expressed in the Monroe 

octrine. 


Virernia Historica Socrery. 


Richmond, Monday, July 11, 1881.—A meeting of the executive committee was 
held this day at 12 o’clock, noon, William Wirt Henry in the chair. 

Robert A. Brock, the corresponding secretary, read letters accepting the member- 
ship to which they had been elected, from Daniel K. Stewart, Herbert A. Claiborne, 
Marshall M. Gilliam and Lewis Booker, of Richmond; Hon. Alexander H. H. Stu- 
art and Maj. Jedediah Hotchkiss, of Staunton ; John Hunter, sen., of Louisa Court- 
house, Col. John M. Patton, Bentavoglis, Va.; and John L. Morgan, Jr., of 
New York city. 

A letter was read from Conway Robinson of Washington, D. C., giving remini- 
~ y of the formation of the society, and offering suggestions for the promotion 
of its interests. 


Saturday, July 16.—A meeting of the committee was held this day at 12 o’clock, 
noon, Mr. Curry presiding. 

Mr. Brock announced that he had received, for return to their proper custody, a 
bound volume of records and some paper carried off by Federal soldiers during the 
war, and obtained by the Wyoming Historical Society, Wilkes Barre, Pa., who now 
return it. 

The corresponding secretary read letters accepting membership from Prof. George 
F. Merrill, George ‘Lee and Capt. Maxwell T. Clarke, of Richmond; Maj, Robert 
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L. Ragland, of Hyco, the Hon. Robert W. Hughes, LL.D., and Captain John B. 
Hope, of Norfolk ; Gen. W. H. F. Lee, of Fairfax county, Va. ; Robert A. Lancas- 
ter, of New York city, and P. L. Burwell, of Cumberland, Md. 


July 23.—A meeting of the committee was held at noon this day, Mr. Curry 
residing. 
. The corresponding secretary read letters accepting membership from Capt. Philip 
B. Hove, of Alexandria, Va., and Messrs. N. C. Newton, Joseph Bryan, West R. 
Quarles, R. H. Cardwell, J. L. Schoolcraft and W. UO. English. 

A letter was also read from W. W. Corcoran, Esq., announcing that he had pur- 
chased for the society, at the recent sale at London, from the library of the learned 
bibliopole, Henry Stevens, F.S.A., the original manuscript records or entry-books 
of the Colony of Virginia for five years, comprising the period 1752-1757, of the ad- 
ministration of Lieutenant Governor Dinwiddie, which invaluable treasury of his- 
toric material has become known familiarly to the public by recent frequent men- 
tion as ‘‘ The Dinwiddie Papers.” Some idea of their importance in illustration of 
Virginia history may be furmed when it is stated that they contain upwards of 950 
separate documents and letters, in 630 large and closely-written folio pages, com- 
prising above 6,300 folios, which will fill when printed (as is the design of the 
society), three large octavo volumes, including upwards of sixty letters from the 
old Governor to his youthful friend George Washington, and no less than eighteen 
long and original autograph letters of Washington to Governor Dinwiddie, among 
the earliest known from his pen, written between March 9, 1754, and May 2, 1756, 
when he was but twenty-two to twenty-five years of age. ‘l'here are also about 75 
addresses, messages, speeches, and charges to the House of Burgesses and the grand 
jury ; 400 letters of Governor Dinwiddie to various officers in the military service, 
and 475 to the governors of other colonies, the ministry, friends, banker, London 
agents, &c., making in all, as stated, about 950 separate documents, addressed to 
different bodies and individuals prominent in English and American history. The 
value of these papers in the elucidation of the history of the colony of the period is 
inestimable. ‘he papers of Washington, it will be recollected, fell into the hands 
of the French at Braddock’s defeat; but these papers supply many deficiencies oc- 
casioned by that loss—indeed, a new chapter of Virginia’s history, drawn from 
these long-lost but authentic materials, will be a priceless boon to the historical 
student, showing the lead which the Old Dominion held in the colonial sisterhood. 

It may be mentioned as an evidence of the interest taken by Mr. Corcoran in the 
Virginia Historical Society, that in his letter of two pages, written by his own hand, 
he expresses, with some confidence, the hope that ‘‘ we shall ere long be able to 
secure a fire-proof building for these valuable records.”’ 

A communication was read from the Hon. Alexander H. H. Stuart, informing 
the society that among the archives of the old district chancery court at Staunton, 
Va., there is a valuable historical document in the autograph of George Washing- 
ton, being a report from him as commissioner to determine the services of the Vir- 
oo soldiers in the French and Indian wars, and to allot by survey the lands due to 
them. 

Resolutions were passed requesting the judge of the said court to place the docu- 
ment in the keeping of this society. 

The Hon. Alexander H. H. Stuart, of Staunton, Va., was elected president in the 

lace of the Hon. Hugh Blair Grigsby, LL.D., deceased ; and W. W. Corcoran, Esq., 
ashington, D. C., second vice-president in the place of the Hon. William Green, 
LL.D., deceased. The remaining vice-presidents are, first vice-president, Conway 
Robinson, Esq., Washington, D. C.; third vice-president, William Wirt Henry, 
Esq., Richmond, Va. 


August 6.—A meeting of the committee was held this day, Mr. Ott presiding. 

Valuable gifts were reported, including a wax portrait, in basso-relievo, of Chief 
Justice John Marshall, executed by Beverly Waugh, some forty years ago, presented 
by the Rev. Horace E. Hayden, of Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


August 13.—The committee met this day, Mr. Ott in the chair. 

Many and valuable donations were announced. Mr. Brock, the corresponding 
secretary, read a letter from W. W. Corcoran, accepting the office of second vice- 
president, to which he had recently been elected. 

Letters accepting membership were read from Prof. William T. Thorn, Hollins 
Institute, Va.. Col. John P. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, Pa., Maj. Green Peyton, 
University of Virginia, Col. M. Glenan, Norfolk, Peter Wise, Alexandria, Major 
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James II. Dooley, Philip St. George Cocks, George W. Warren, Charles E. Worth- 
am and Howard Swineford, Richmond; J. J. Lancaster and G. Sulvyns, New York 
city, Col. William Allen, Owings Mill, Md. 

[Abstracted from reports in the Richmond Dispatch, July 12, July 17 and 24, 
Aug. 7 and 14, 1881.]} 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Increase N. Tarsox, D.D., Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would inform the society, that the memorial 
sketches which are prepared for the Reeister are necessarily brief 
in consequence of the limited space which can be appropriated. All 
the facts, however, he is able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the 
Society, and will aid in more extended memoirs for which the “ ‘Towne 
Memorial Fund” is provided. The first volume, entitled “ Memorial 
Biographies,” edited by a committee appointed for the purpose, has just 
been issued. It contains memoirs of all the members who died from the 
organization of the society to the close of the year 1852. A second volume 
is in press. 


Simzon Pratt Apams, Esq., of Boston, a life member and benefactor, died at his 
home in Charlestown District, Boston, Saturday morning, August 14, 1880, of 
pheumonia, after an illness of one week. 

He was born in Medfield, Mass., April 8, 1803. When quite a lad he left his © 
country home to seek his fortune in Boston, and here remained till his death, hav- 
ing met with a goodly measure of success, and gained the esteem of many of our 
leading citizens. After faithfully serving his employers to the best of his ability, 
thereby gaining a thorough knowledge of the business, he in 1829 ventured to estab- 
lish himself as a grocer on his own account. His store was on Court Street, where 
he carried on business with much prosperity. About twenty-five years ago he sold 
out to his two sons, Frederick H. and George H. Adams, who with Mr. Charles B. 
Fessenden pursued the business under the firm name of Adams, Fessenden & Uo. 

Mr. Adams was a man of pronounced and decided opinions, and belonged to that 
noble company of men and women who early took up the cause of the slave. As an 
original member of the Free Soil party, he wielded much influence, and may well 
be placed among the benefactors of that oppressed and down-trodden race,—the 
negro. His store was much frequented by prominent anti-slavery men, among 
whom were William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips and others. Besides being 
a member of the Anti-Slavery Society, he belonged to several other philanthropic 
and reformatory societies. 

He was a man of considerable influence in local politics, and was called to fill 
several offices in the city government ; was overseer of the poor from the same ward 
seven years, and in 1861 represented the old third ward in the legislature. 

Mr. Adams, in short, was a warm-hearted lover of humanity, as is manifested by 
his kindly service ; a prompt model business man who had the good sense to retire 
at the proper time to lay up other treasures; one who tvok a lively interest in the- 
ology and history as is evinced by his extensive acquaintance with the leading cler- 
gymen of various denominations in this region, his constant attendance upon the 
services of the sanctuary, and his gleanings for his library of historical and occa- 
sional discourses. Finally, he lived a ‘life well worth living,” in that he added 
largely, as he was able, to the sum of human happiness. 

e married, about 1831, Susan Frances Pollard, who survived him, but has 
since died. Four children survive, three sons and one daughter. 

He was admitted to this society October 3, 1860, and was much interested in its 
objects and welfare, as was shown in various ways, and particularly by the follow- 
ing clause in his will: 
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* T give and bequeath to the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, all my 
newspapers and pamphlets, bound and unbound, of every description whatsoever ; 
and the sum of three hundred dollars to be paid in two years after my death without 
interest.”’ 

The will is dated May 11, 1880, and was proved October 18, 1880. Juhn P. Tar- 
bell is made sole executor. ‘The legacy has been received by the ——e- . 

. Eviery. 


JosePu Jesse Cooke, Esq., of Providence, R. 1., a resident member since August 17, * 
1874, and a benefactor, died in that city, Friday, July-8, 1881. He was born in 
Providence, June 1, 1813, and was the son of Joseph S. and Mary (Welch) Cvoke. 
His great-grandfather, Nicholas Cooke, was governor of Rhode Island in the revo- 
lutionary period. 

Soon after leaving school, in early life, he entered upon a succession of business 
enterprises, which grew at length into large proportions. Upon the discovery of 
gold in California in 1849, he with his brother, Gen. George Lewis Couke, organ- 
ized the firm of Qooke, Baker & Co., afterwards Cooke Brothers & Co., which be- 
came a house of very large financial transactions. Many years since Mr. Couke, 
having accumulated a sufficient property, retired for the most part from active busi- 
ness. Though not identitied much with politics in his earlier years, he became an 
active republican befure the breaking out of the war of the rebellion, and in 1857 
was president of the republican state convention in Rhode Island, and chairman of 
the republican state committee for the same year. He also was made one of 
the three water commissioners when Providence decided to bring the Pawtuxct 
water into the city, and became the president of the water board upon the death of 
Moses B. Lockwood. 

After Mr. Cooke had acquired wealth, he gratified his tastes in the collection of 
a library of rare and costly books. Of this library his brother in an obituary no- 
tice says: ‘* His collection is perhaps surpassed by none other in the country of 
individual proprietorship, either in number or value, with possibly one exceptiun.”’ 

Mr. Couke had two wives. The first was Adelaide Martha, daughter of the late 
John and Avis (Tillinghast) Baker. She died February 9, 1865. The second wife 
was Maria Adelaide, daughter of John and Abby Wilson (Foster) Salisbury. His 
wife, two daughters by the first marriage, and a son by the second marriage, 
survive. 

His will was made about a fortnight before his death. It appoints his wife Mrs. 
Maria Adelaide Cooke and his brother Gen. George Lewis Covke, executors. The 
following letter from the executors has been received by tiiis society : 


Providence, August 11, 1881. 
Enclosed please find extract from the will of the late Joseph J. Cooke, bearing 
date June 22d, 1881, by which you will perceive that he bequeathed to your library 
the sum of five thousand dollars on condition that the same shall be expended in 
the purchase of books from his library at public auction. 
The library is now being catalogued under the direction of Hon. John Russell 
Bartlett. Please acknowledge receipt of this note. 
Yours Respectfully, Georce Lewis Cooks, for self and 
Maria A. Cooke, Executors, &c. 


To the Librarian of the Historical Genealogical Society, 
Boston, Mass. 


Extract from the will of Joseph J. Cooke, late of Providence, deceased. 


‘** Eighth. I give and bequeath to the Redwood Library and Atheneum of the 
City of Newport, and the Atheneum and Brown University, and the Rhode Island 
Historical Society and the Providence Public Library all of the city of Providence 
and all in the State of Rhode Island ; to the Worcester Antiquarian Society of W or- 
cester, the Library of Harvard University, the Historical Genealogical: Society of 
Boston, all of Massachusetts ; to Yale College of New Haven, and to Trinity College 
of Hartford, all of Connecticut, the sum of Five thousand dollars each, provided 
that the same shall be used in payment for bills of any books which may be sold to 
— by auction by my executors or their successors at any sale thereof but not 
otherwise. 
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ALEXANDER Strona, Esq., of Amherst, Mass., a life member and benefactor, has 
been long and familiarly known in the business circles of Buston. He was born in the 
town of Randolph, Mass., Nov. 25, 1807. His father, the Rev. Jonathan Strong, 
D.D., was one uf the prominent Congregational ministers of Massachusetts. From 
1789 he had been minister of Randolph, and died in office in 1814. 

Mr. Strong was descended from John Strong, who probably came in 1630 with the 
Warham and Maverick company, and settled in Dorchester. He afterwards remoy- 
ed to Windsor, Ct., and still later to Northampton, Mass. His eldest son John? 

- was born in England in 1626, and as a little child came over with his father. In 
1656 he marrried Mary Clark, and after her death, in 1664, he married Elizabeth 
Warriner. The eldest son of John and Elizabeth was Jobn,*® born Dec. 25, 1665, 
who married Hannah Trumbull, of Suffield, Ct., and had nine children. Of these, 
Dea. Jonathan* Strong, born April 22, 1694, married Hannah Ellsworth and re- 
moved to Bolton, Ct. They had three children, of whom Dea. Jonathan® Strong, 
Jr., born May 19, 1725, married Mary Northam, of Colchester, Ct. In June, 1772, 
he removed to Orford, N. H. They had six children, all born in Bolton, Ct., of 
whom the youngest was the Rev. Jonathan* Strong, D.D., who was born Sept. 4, 
married Noy. 3, 1790, Joanna Odiorne (born Feb. 6, 1771), of Exeter, N. H. 

From this marriage there were nine children, of whom the youngest was Aiexan- 
der, the subject of this sketch. He was married June 11, 1832, to Catherine Guod- 
win, born Feb. 14, 1809, of Boxford, Mass. She died in 1864. His second wife, 
who survives, was Mary Elizabeth Robinson, of Boston, to whom he was married 
1764, Feb. 11, 1868. 

By his first marriage he had five children, of whom three died in early life. His 
daughter Llelen Cornelia Strong, now the wife of L. J. Knowles, of Worcester, and 
his von Edward Alexander Strong, of Boston, survive. 

Mr. Strong, after receiving a common school education, was afterwards for a time 
at Bradford Academy, Vt., and at Leicester Academy, Mass. He commenced busi- 
ness in Boston in 1831, where he has since been widely and honorably known. 

For one or two years befure his death he made his residence at Amherst, Mass. 
He died at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, June 26, 1881. 

He was admitted to membership in this society Jan. 7, 1871. ' 


Joun Srevens Assott, A.M., of Watertown, Mass., a corresponding member, 
was born at ‘l'emple, Me., Jan. 6, 1807. He was graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1827. After finishing his legal studies he established himself in his profession at 
Thomaston, Me., afterwards removing to Norridgewock, Me., where he continued 
to reside until about twenty years since. At that time he came to Boston in the 
business of his profession, having his office in the city, though his home for many 
years has been in Watertown, where he died on Sunday morning, June 12, 1881, 
very suddenly and unexpectedly, at the age of 74. 

* Mr. Abbott was the sun of Benjamin and Phebe Abbott. The father and mother 
were of the same family name. 

George Abbot, the founder of the family, came from Yorkshire, England, about 
1640, and was, in 1643, an inhabitant of Andover, Mass. He married Hannah 
Chandler in 1647, and after rearing a large family of children, died Dec. 24, 1681, 
at the age of 66. 

His eldest son John,? born 1648, married Sarah Barker and had nine children. 

His eldest son John,® born 1673, married Elizabeth Harndin and had six children. 
Of these six the second was John,* born in 1735, who married Phebe Fisk and had 
seven children. 

Ot these the fourth was Abial,> born 1741, who married Dorcas Abbot and had 
twelve children, of whom the fourth was Benjamin,® born 1770, father of John S.,’ 
the subject of this sketch. He was therefore of the seventh generation from the 
founder, and was of the kindred of John S. C., Jacob and Gorham Abbott. 

On tie very day of his death the children of the Congregational Church in Wa- 
tertown had arranged to present him with a cane in token of their esteem for his 
acts of kindness and generosity toward them and toward the church. 

His membership dates from August 27, 1855. 


Col. Henry Samira, of Boston, a life member and benefactor, was a native of 
Shrewsbury, Rutland County, Vt., and was born July 16, 1827. He died at the 
Tremont House, Boston, May 7, 1881. His death was occasioned by being thrown 
violently from a carriage, causing concussion of the brain. 

The father of Mr. Smith was Nathan, also a native of Shrewsbury, Vt.. and born 
March 20, 1778. His grandfather was Nehemiah. 
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His mother was Nancy Ann Parsons, of Princeton, Mass. 

In early life Mr. Smith enjoyed but very limited means of education. Accord- 
ing to his own statement, his school education was finished at the age of fourteen, 
and had consisted in the years previous of only a broken and irregular attendance 
at the dietrict school. When a young man he came from Vermont and established 
himself in the tin-ware business in Templeton, Mass. He became a large manu- 
facturer of tin vessels, which he sent by pedlars’ carts far and wide through all the 
surrounding country. Those familiar with Templeton twenty-five years ago will 
remember how important this industry was to the life and activity of the town. 
Not far from one hundred men were employed by him in the prosecution of the 
business. While living at Templeton he represented the town in the Massachu- 
setts house of representatives, and was also senator from Worcester County for two 
terms. He was also on the staff of Gov. Banks. 

Leaving Templeton some years since, he came to this region and established him- 
self at Dorchester. He acted a prominent part in securing the annexation of Dor- 
chester to Boston. He bore the chief part in the formation of the Home Savings 
Bank, of which he became president. He was actively engaged also in the organiza- 
tion of the Central National Bank. Since coming to Dorchester he has served 
again asa senator. He was a man of great business furce and energy, as the pre- 
ceding record is sufficient to show. But in addition to this he was the owner of the 
** Oakland Garden,’’ which was such a centre of attraction the last season, and 
he was the originator of the International Trust Company. 

Mr. Smith was married May 29, 1854, to Miss Abby B. Whitcomb, who survives 
him. He had no children, but leaves an adopted daughter. 

Mr. Smith was admitted to membership in this society Nov. 26, 1870. 


The Rev. Gzorce Suetpon, D.D., of Princeton, N. J., a corresponding member, 
was born in Northampton, Mass., Oct. 2, 1813. He was the son of Isaac and Dorcas 
(Frost) Sheldon. His mother was born in Northampton, Mass., Feb. 26, 1779, and 
his father was born in Northampton, Feb. 7, 1774. His remoter ancestors, on the 
paternal side, were his grandfather Elias Sheldon, who died July 8, 1793, aged 72 
years, and his great-grandfather Ebenezer Sheldon, who died March 18, 1755, aged 
77 years. 

The subject of this sketch was graduated at Williams College in 1835, and after 
finishing his theological studies at Andover, was ordained to the ministry in the 
Presbyterian church June 13, 1841. He was for eight years pastor of the Dorches- 
ter Church, St. George Parish, South Carolina, and for more than thirty years Dis- 
trict Secretary of the American Bible Suciety. 

He was married Sept. 25, 1839, to Martha, daughter of Sylvester Lyman, of North- 
ampton. From this marriage there were six children, four sons and two daughters. 
The four sons are all graduates of Princeton College—namely, George William, 
1863; Henry Isaac, 1864; Theodore, 1875, and Edward Wright, 1879. They all 
occupy prominent positions in professional life. One of his daughters was the wife 
of the Rev. Henry James Owen, late of Philadelphia. . 

Mr. Sheldon published in 1848 a historical account of the colony which went from 
Dorchester, Mass., and planted the Congregational churches in Dorchester, S. C., 
and in Midway, Georgia. The same year he published a discourse on the 150th 
anniversary of the building of the church at Dorchester, S. C. In 1879 he publish- 
ed a memoir of Rev. R. K. Rodgers, D.D. In 1871 he assisted Dr. Durfee in prepar- 
ing the ** Annals of Williams College,’’ and in 1880 aided Rev. Solomon Clark in his 
work on the history and early settlement of Northampton, Mass. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Jefferson College, Pa., in 1862. 

e died at Princeton, N. J., on Thursday night, June 16, in his 68th year. 

He was admitted to membership April 20, 1880. 


Col. Lzonarp Tuomupson, of Woburn, Mass., a life member, and one of the oldest 
members of this society, fell dead on the street in that place, Dec. 28, 1880, aged 92 
ears. , 
. He was born in Woburn, in that part now Burlington, May 12, 1788. Through 
his father Leonard® (Samuel,> Samuel,* Jonathan, Jonathan”), he was descended 
from James' Thompson, one of the first settlers of Woburn. His mother, Esther 
Wyman, was the daughter of Jesse* Wyman, a captain in the Revolutionary War, 
and through Zebadiah,* Benjamin,” a descendant of Francis‘ Wyman, a first set- 
tler of Woburn. His grandfather, Samuel Thompson, -y* who died in 1820, aged 
89, was a noted civil and military officer in his day, and left a valuable diary (see 
RxGIsTER, xxxiv. 397-401). 
VOL. XXXvV. 34 
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Col. Thompson’s entire life was spent in Woburn. To the very last he was close- 
ly identified with many of its social, religious and fiduciary interests. He wasa 
representative in the legislature, a selectman, assessor, and overseer of the poor, 
and chairman of those boards. He served the people of the town in many other im- 
portant offices in their gift, and held office under the authority of the commonwealth 
and also of the United States. He was commissioned by Governors Strong and 
Brooks as a captain, major, and lieutenant-colonel, and was a justice of the peace 
for more than thirty —_ He settled many estates as administrator or executor, 
was appointed to hold property in trust, and as guardian for young and old persons, 
and as appraiser, conveyancer, &c. At the age of thirteen he commenced to learn 
the shoe trade, and continued for a considerable period in that employment, until 
called away by the pressure of public business. He was connected with the First 
Congregational Church of Woburn as a member from 1817. 

His recollections extended back into the last century. Many of the participants 
in the opening events of the Kevolutionary contest were his personal acquaintances. 
He penne a remarkably strong memory, the effectiveness of which did not appear 
to abate with his age. He delighted in antiquarian matters, was cordial in his 
greeting, and was beyond question the best depository of general historical inform- 
ation in the town, where he is greatly missed. 

He was twice married ; first to Hannah Wyman, and second to Anna B. Mead. 
His son Leonard is the present town treasurer of Woburn. The other sons, Waldo 
and Justin E., reside elsewhere. A daughter, Anna M., died unmarried. 

He was admitted a member of the society May 7, 1870. Witt R. Currer. 


Wituram Ewine Du Bors, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa., a corresponding member 
since June 14, 1861, who has been connected with the United States Mint at Phila- 
delphia for forty-eight years, died in that city on Thursday, July 14, 1881. He was 
born at Doylestown near Philadelphia December 15, 1810. He was the son of the 
Rey. Uriah and Martha (Patterson) Du Bois. He was of Huguenot descent. His 
father was a prominent Presbyterian clergyman, and the son, in early life, was in- 
structed to some extent in the classics. At the age of 22 he became a member of 
the Philadelphia bar, and soon obtained distinction in this, his chosen profession. 
Owing to an affection of the throat, he was compelled to forego his practice in the 
courts, and in 1833 became connected with the Philadelphia Mint, as Directors’ 
Clerk, under Director Robert M. Patterson. ‘I'wo years later, in 1835, he was cho- 
sen Assistant Assayer, and in September, 1872, he became Assayer. The follow- 
ing paragraph is taken from the Philadelphia Ledger of July 16: 

** A man of educated and refined literary taste, Mr. Du Bois has left behind him 
many works of ability, among them being a treatise on a Revised System of Weights 
and a Restoration to Silver Currency, which was written shortly after the close of 
the Rebellion. Another wasa large quarto volume, entitled a Manual of Coins, etc., 
really an exhaustive work on the subject of coinage. He was a regular contributor 
to the Boston Numismatic Journal, and carried on an extensive correspondence with 
all parts of the world on technical matters. He was one of the oldest living mem- 
bers of the Philosophical Society. Many years ago, recognizing its utility as well, 
pe as its necessity, he determined to form a cabinet of coins, and that splen- 

id collection which is now shown to all visitors to the United States Mint, in this 
city, as one of its remarkable ‘ sights,’ is the result of his thought and personal 
labor. It is said to be one of the finest and most valuable collections in the world. 
His worth and knowledge as a numismatist were widely acknowledged. The late 
Prof. Joseph Henry considered him the authority in this country on numismatics, 
and the Smithsonian Institution invariably referred to him all its inquiries on 
such matters.” 


ApEn JeRMAIN Spooner, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., a corresponding member, 
admitted February 5, 1864, was born at Sag Harbor, Long Island, February 2, 1810, 
and died at Hempstead, Long Island, Aug. 2, 1881. 

He was descended from William Spooner, who was an inhabitant of Plymouth, 
Mass., as early as 1637. He married Elizabeth Partridge, and died in Dartmouth, 
Mass., 1684. From this marriage there seems to have been only one child, John,” 
of whom we have but scanty records. A son of this John was John,® born July, 
1668, who married Rose Hammond. The fifth child of John and Rose was Thomas,* 
born July 16, 1718, who married Rebecca Paddock. A son of Thomas and Rebecca 
was Judah Paddock, born Nov. 5, 1748, who married Deborah Douglass. The sixth 
child of Judah and Deborah was Alden,* born Jan. 23, 1783, who married Rebecca 
le, = third child of Alden and Rebecca was Alden Jermain,’ the subject 
of this sketch. 
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His father was a printer, who learned his trade of Samuel Green, of New London, 
Ct., and in 1811 went to Brooklyn, N. Y., to take charge of the Long Island Star, 
which he published for twenty-five years. The son studied law, and followed this 
profession in a broken way for many years. He married July 9, 1839, Maria, 
daughter of Albert Hantz, of Hempstead, L.I. From this marriage there were 
four children. The widow and two of these children survive. 

Mr. Spooner was far more inclined to literary and philosophical studies than to the 
practice of the law, and in these pursuits he has won an enviable reputation. The 
New York Herald gives the following brief and compact summary of what he has 
achieved in this department : 

‘* His tastes were early turned to local history, and he wrote many articles on the 
Indians of Long Island. He was also a writer On literary subjects, and wrote the 
biographies of many of Brooklyn’s most noted men. His chief work, perhaps, was 
the founding of the Long Island Historical Society. He, of his own motion, drew 
up the original circular for forming the society in 1863, and went around with it 
for signatures, and contributed at once 553 bound volumes and 572 pamphlets as a 
nucleus for a library, and made many other gifts to it afterward. He lived to see 
the completion of the library edifice at a cost of $135,000, and a very large collection 
of booxs on local history, with a museum of natural history containing specimens of 
every reptile, bird and beast that has its habitation on Long Island, or fish that 
swims its waters. He was of a genial disposition, kindly in his intercourse with 
all, and a universal favorite, and his loss will be severely felt by all who enjoyed 
his acquaintance.”’ 


The Hon. Nataan Cuiirrorp, LL.D., an honorary member, and one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, was born at Rumney, N. H., August 18, 
1803, and died at Cornish, Me., Monday morning, July 25, 1881, having nearly 
completed his seventy-eighth year. 

Beyond the common school his early education was gained at the Haverhill Acad- 
emy and the Hampton Literary Institute. He then n the study of law, and 
was admitted to the bar in New Hampshire in 1827. From the commencement of 
his legal life, in York County, Me., he came almost at once into public notice, and 
has since enjoyed many high official honors. Four years, from 1830 to 1834, he was 
a member of the Maine legislature, and for two years of this time was speaker of 
the house. In 1835 he was attorney-general of Maine, which office he held three 
years. In 1839 he was elected a member of Congress by the democrats, and con- 
tinued in this office till 1843. In 1846 he was made attorney-general of the United 
States under President Polk. In 1847 he was sent as commissioner to Mexico, and 
was afterwards made Minister. Resuming the practice of law at Portland, Me., 
he went on successfully until in 1858 he was made Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court by President Buchanan. In the interval between the death of Mr. Chase and 
the appointment of Mr. Waite, Mr. Clifford served as Chief Justice. 

The last days of Judge Clifford were days of great suffering. As the only means 
of saving life, he submitted some weeks since to the amputation of one of his feet, 
in hope to stay the progress of disease. But this measure proved unavailing. He 
died after an exceedingly busy and laborious life. He was the president of the Elec- 
-toral Commission of 1877. 

Judge Clifford’s membership dates from July 28, 1872. 


The Hon. Cuartes Hupson, A.M., of Lexington, Mass., a resident member, was 
born in the town of Marlborough, Mass., Nov. 14, 1795, and died at Lexington, 
Mass., May 4, 1881, at the age of 85 years, 5 mos. and 20 days. A part of his na- 
tive town, though not the part in which he was born, was taken from it, incorpo- 
rated as a town March 19, 1866, and named Hudson in his hunor. 

His childhood and youth were passed upon the farm, but his love of books was 
early awakened, and without the advantages of a collegiate education, he acquired 
literary tastes and habits. In 1819, at the age of 24, he was ordained to the Uni- 
Versalist ministry, and was actively employed in public labors in connection with 
that denomination, though in a somewhat broken way, until 1841. His place of 
ministerial settlement, during these years, was at Westminster, Mass. 

He was married July 21, 1825, to Ann Rider, of Shrewsbury, Mass., who died 
September 19, 1829. In the following year, May 11, 1830, he was united in mar- 
riage with her sister Martha B. Rider. ‘There were two children by the first mar- 
nase, one of whom died in infancy, and four by the second, one of whom died in 
infancy. 
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From 1828 to 1833 he represented the town of Westminster in the Massachusetts 
House, and from 1833 to 1839 he was State Senator, representing Worcester County. 
From 1839 to 1841 he was a member of the Governor’s Council. From 1841 to 1849 
he was a member of Congress. Then for four years, from 1849 to 1853, he was 
naval officer at Boston. 

The earliest Anierican ancestor of Mr. Hudson was Daniel Hudson, who came 
from England to these shores about the year 1639, and settled first at Watertown. 
In 1665 he purchased a tract of land of Major Simon Willard in Lancaster, and 
became a resident of that town. He and his wife, two children, and two grand- 
children were killed by the Indians in 1697. 

Mr. Hudson’s father was Stephen Hudson, born in Marlborough, June 12, 1761, 
a soldier for three years in the Continental army, and dying March 21, 1827. His 
— was Louisa Williams, born in Marlborough, Sept. 7, 1769, and dying Oct. 

_In 1849 Mr. Hudson removed from Westminster to Lexington, where he resided 
till his death. As an author he has done much important work. He wrote the 
history of the town of Westminster, which was published in 1832. His History of 
Marlborough was published in 1862, his History of Lexington in 1868, and his History 
of Hudson, 1877. He was for several years editor of the Boston Daily At/as. His 
** Letters to H. Ballou ’”* were published in 1827, his ‘* Reply to Balfours’s Essays ”’ 
in 1829, and ‘* Doubts concerning the Battle of Bunker Hill,” 12 mo., in 1857. 

The record given above of Mr. Hudson’s official life is quite extensive. But it 
really gives only a very limited view of his public responsibilities. Very few men 
have, in this respect, so extended a roll. e was for eight years a member of our 
State Board of Education ; for four years assessor of internal revenue for sixth dis- 
trict, under President Lincoln; for many years state director of Boston & Albany 
Railroad ; state commissioner of Hoosac Tunnel ; an active originator of the Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts Railroad ; president of the Lexington Branch Railroad. 
He took a leading part in all the arrangements for the Centennial Celebration of 
Battle of Lexington, six years ago, was the chief mover towards the erecting of the 
Memorial Hall at Lexington, and made the historical address at the unveiling of 
the statues. He was a member of the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, 
and of the Massachusetts Historical Society of Boston. 

Mr. Hudson was admitted a resident member of this society Dec. 25, 1855. He 
was vice-president for Massachusetts from January, 1859, to January, 1861; and 
a member of the publishing committee from Nov. 1861, to Oct. 1863. He edited 
one number of the Recisrer, namely, that for July, 1862. He received the degree 
of A.M. from Harvard College in 1841. His long life has been exceedingly full of 
practical and literary labors. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Epritor requests persons sending books for notice to state, for the information of 
readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for postage when sent by 
mail. . 


Voyages of Samuel de Champlain. Translated from the French by Cuartes Pome- 
roy Oris, Ph.D. With Historical Illustrations and a Memoir by the Rev. Epuunp 
F. Suarrer, A.M. Vol. 1., 1567-1635. Five Illustrations. Boston: Published 
by the Prince Society. 1880. [Fep. 4to. pp. x.+340.] 

‘The second volume of this work, published in advance of the first, was noticed in 
the Reaisrer, vol. xxxiii. p. 257. The whole work when completed will consist of 
three volumes, and the last in the series, we understand, is now ready for the press. 

The Memoir in the present volume occupies 214 pages, and the translator’s pre- 
face and the voyages cover 77 pages. There is also a heliotype copy of Champlain’s 
map of 1632, with a translation of his explanations. The preface to the translation 
contains a valuable bibliography of Champlain’s writings, including their original 
titles, together with a critical analysis of his style and character as an author. The 
translation of the voyage of 1603 is made by Professor Otis with the same accuracy 
and good taste as that of the journals already published. ‘The commendation of the 
work in the notice in the Register above referred to, is here repeated with 
emphasis. 
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The chief interest of the present volume is in the memoir of Champlain by the 
Rev. Mr. Slafter. There is no class of historical characters holding relations to this 
country concerning whom we naturally desire to know more than that of the navi- 
gators who early visited the coasts of America. Their labors and achievements are 
closely connected with our whole subsequent history. The editor justly remarks, 
however, that ‘‘in intimate connection with the career of Cabot, Cartier, Rob- 
erval, Ribaut, Laudonniére, Gosnold, Pring and Smith, there were vast domains 
of personal incident and interesting fact over which the waves of oblivion have 

assed forever. In studying the life and character of Champlain, we are constantly 
nding ourselves longing to know much where we are permitted to know but little. 
His early years, the processes of his education, his home virtues, his filial affection 
and duty, his social and domestic habits and mode of life, we know imperfectly ; 
thering only a few rays of light here and there, in numerous directions, as we fol- 
ow him along his lengthened career.” 

But notwithstanding this great want of information touching many interestin 
points, Mr. Slafter has so skilfully gathered up from trustworthy history, an 
spread before us the scenes, circumstances and events which must have been famil- 
iar to Champlain’s early years, and have done much to shape and mould his unfold- 
ing character, that the want of personal documents, so justly deprecated, is atoned 
for in a good degree. We seem to see the boy Champlain eagerly observing the 
military operations in the fortified town of Brouage, deeply absorbed in all the inter- 
esting and delicate processes of saltmaking at that place, and often accompanying 
his father or other navigators in the little coasters which transported salt to nume- 
rous ports in France and other European states. In such scenes as these the char- 
acter of the youthful Champlain was taking shape for his subsequent distinguished 
career. From the period of his entrance upon manhood, the memoir rests upon 
the solid basis of historical fact. The following from the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
with omissions and a slight variation to our present purpose, is an unexaggerated 
description of the work : 

‘* The narrative proceeds with all necessary details from the beginning to the end. 
The book is written in pure, idiomatic English, and the style is perspicuous, logical 
and eminently adapted to the subject. A good, trustworthy, circumstantial life of 
Champlain has been greatly needed. His intimate connection with the early his- 
tory of New England renders every event in his extraordinary career exceedingly 
interesting to the historical student. His exploration of our coast stands the first 
in extent and thoroughness before its permanent settlement by the Pilgrims. If we 
a the rude general outlines of the early navigators, his maps, both general and 
local, are the earliest that have survived to the present day. Champlain was three 
full years on our Atlantic coast. He made himself familiar with the bays, harbors 
and islands from the straits of Canseau to the Vineyard Sound. The study which 
Mr. Slafter evidently has given to the subject has enabled Lim to fix all the locali- 
ties described by Champlain with a degree of certainty which it would be hazardous 
to dispute. The maps of the harbors of Gloucester and Plymouth are excellent, 
particularly when they are executed without measurements or surveys, being 
sketches made from sight. As they are the earliest representations of those har- 
bors, they are peculiarly interesting to the antiquary and historian. Champlain’s 
landing at Cape Anne, and his interviews with the natives, as also at Gloucester, 
Nauset and Chatham, are exceedingly neeeninn, and will richly repay a perusal. 
The whole memoir, from the beginning to the end, is replete with historical interest. 
The annotations are judicious and appropriate, full of valuable learning, always 
demanded by the text, and never forced upon the attention of the reader where they 
are not needed. It is but just to say that this scholarly translation of Champlain’s 
Voyages and the annotations and memoir constitute together a rich and most im- 
portant contribution to the early history of New England.”’ 

With this critique from the Advertiser we agree entirely. It is now more than 
two hundred and seventy-five years since the opening of Champlain’s career in 
America. Until the issue of the present volume, no memoir has appeared worthy 
of the character and labors of this extraordinary man. Brief notices have found 
their way into biographical dictionaries and encyclopedias reciting a few prominent 
facts, but leaving no adequate impression of the wisdom, energy, perseverance and 
Courage of the bold and adventurous navigator. The essay, in the Quebec edition 
of Champlain’s works, by the Abbé Laverdiere, is the best of all these notices. It 
meets fally the author's design. But it is nevertheless too brief and too general to 
unfold, as it deserved, the career of its subject. The memoir by Mr. Slafter is full 
and explicit, and enters into all the interesting and important details which can be 
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gathered from trustworthy history. The plan of the writer seems to have been to 
weaye the events of Champlain’s life into a clear and progressive narrative, unbro- 
ken from beginning to end, with few and brief comments, leaving the story for the 
most part to make its own impression on the mind of the reader. He appears to 
believe, and we think justly, that of such a man as Champlain, the historical stu- 
dent desires chiefly to know what he did, the plan and method of his work, the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded him, the obstacles which he surmounted and the 
objects which he achieved, his successes and his failures, all along at the different 
stages of his career. While this method characterizes the memoir of Champlain 
from the beginning to the end, the last chapter contains an admirable summing up 
and estimate of his character, a result to which the author has been led by a com- 
prehensive and discriminative study of his subject. While the careful reader of the 
memvir must, we think, come to the same conclusions, it is most desirable and 
convenient to have this compact, judicious and well-authenticated statement of the 
leading characteristics of his career, by one whose investigation of the subject has 
— coder and probably more nearly exhaustive than that of any other man 
iving. 

In this summary Mr. Slafter points out what he regards as the motives which in- 
duced Champlain to engage without hesitation in the perilous wars of the Hurons 
and their allies against the Iroquois. The conduct of Champlain in this matter has 
been inexplicable to all former historians. Some have blamed him, some have hes- 
itated, none have offered even a tolerable vindication. But Mr. Slafter shows with 
plausibility, as all will admit, and as we think conclusively, that Champlain acted 
from patriotic and christian motives, and with a clear understanding of what he 
was doing. We commend this discussion to the attention of the reader. 

The memoir will be especially valuable to the historian. In close connection with 
the journals of Champlain, as their proper adjunct and commentary, it gives the 
fullest and richest early account of the coast of New England, and, in fact, it is the 
best history which we possess of the French dominion in Canada from the first voy- 
age of Cartier in 1534 to the death of Champlain in 1635. ‘The members of the 
Prince Society particularly, who are favored with this work, are under great obliga- 
tion to Mr. Slafter for the conscientious labor and accurate learning with which 
he has performed his task. 

The present volume is embellished with several interesting and important illus- 
trations. ‘The frontispiece is a portrait of Champlain after an old engraving by 
Moncornet. There is also a second engraving after a portrait by Hamel, which 
adorns the Parliament House at Ottawa in Canada. A map also accompanies the 
volume, showing in outline the explorations of Champlain from 1603 to 1615. There 
is added also, as before stated, Champlain’s map of 1632, which is often referred to 
in the memoir. * 

The volume is printed at the University Press, Cambridge, by John Wilson and 
Son, and a finer specimen of the art rarely if ever comes from the American press. 


¢ 
Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University, in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. By Joun Lanapon Sisiey, M.A., Librarian Emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and Member of the 

Massachusetts and other Historical Societies. Volume II. 1659-1677. [Seal of 

the University.] Cambridge: Charles William Sever, University Bookstore. 

1881. [8vo. pp. viii. and 557. Price $5.] 

It is nearly forty years since Mr. Sibley began to collect materials for this great 
work, and twenty-two years since he entered upon the task of writing out the first 
of these sketches. It was not, however, until 1873, after the most careful prepara- 
tion, and after it had been entirely rewritten, that the first volume was published. 
It comprised the classes of 1642-1658 inclusive, and formed the subject of a very 
full notice in the Reoister for April, 1874 (xxviii. 222). 

The second volume, which, after a lapse of eight years, has now made its appear- 
ance, contains biographical sketches of one hundred and twenty-three alumni of the 
college, being all who were graduated from 1659-1677 inclusive, and will prove 
another lasting monument to the patient and laborious research of its author. It 
begins with Nathaniel Saltonstall (1659), son of Richard and grandson of Sir Rich; 
ard Saltonstall, a worthy representative of the only family which has sent seven 
successive generations, all in the male line, to Harvard College. 

The two most famous of the graduates whose lives are told in these pages, are 
Gov. Joseph Dudley (1665), who, whatever judgment may be passed upon his po- 
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litical career, certainly rendered important services to the college in reviving the 
charter of 1650, and Chief Justice Samuel Sewall (1671), “* great by almost every 
measure of greatness,”’ and “a visible potentate among men in those days.’’ The 
Rev. Samuel Willard (1659), vice-president of the college and pastor of the Old 
South Church in Boston, is the most voluminous author here mentioned, and is said 
to rank next to Cotton Mather in the number of his publications. His Compleat 
Body of Divinity, the text of which makes 1000 pages, was the ‘.°* book up to 
that time printed here, and the first of divinity in a folio volume. Mr. Sibley has 
known but one person who had read it carefully. The short life of Caleb Chees- 
hahteaumuck (1665), the only Indian graduate, is accompanied by an interesting 
note on Indians at the college, the last ‘Jae appears to have been Benjamin Lar- 
nell, of the class of 1716, who was fitted for college at the Boston Latin School. 
Nathaniel Higginson (1670), ‘‘ the first Governor of Madras on record, who retired 
from the Presidency without a stain upon his name,’’ died in London in 1708, and 
was buried in the night in Bow Church, Cheapside. 

The troubles of the Rev. James Bayley (1669), the first minister of Salem Village, 
now Danvers, culminated in a “ first-rate parish controversy of the olden times,’’ 
full details of which Mr. Sibley has given, because the opposition to the minister 
was the prelude to the terrible tragedy of the Salem witchcraft. His successor, the 
Rev. George Burroughs (1670), was the most conspicuous victim of this dreadful 
delusion, and the speech and prayer made by him at his execution were so affecting 
that it was feared that the spectators would interfere and prevent the carrying out 
of his sentence. But Cotton Mather, mounted upon a horse, addressed the people to 

ersuade them of his guilt, and the executions wenton. ‘* When he was cut down, 
* was dragged by the Halter toa Hole, or Grave, between the Rocks, about two 
Foot deep, his Shirt and Breeches being pulled off, and an old pair of ‘Trousers of 
one Executed, put on his lower parts, he was so put in, together with Willard and 
Carryer, one of his Hands and his Chin, and a foot of one of them being left uncov- 
ered.’’ He left a widow and helpless children, one of whom, Jeremiah, is said to 
have been made insane by this babarous treatment of his father. The Rev. Nicho- 
las Noyes (1667), Malleus hereticis, ceteris salatior sanctis, bore a pe part in 
the witchcraft persecutions, and Upham says that ‘* he more than any other in- 
habitant of the town was responsible for the blood that was shed.”’ 

The Rev. Samuel Treat (1669), of Eastham, a Calvinist of the strictest sort, left 
behind a volume of sermons from which an extract is given. After reading this it is 
easy to believe the statement that the effect on his hearers was most alarming, and 
that one innocent young man was ‘‘so frightened with one of his dreadful pictures 
of the infernal regions as nearly to be deprived of his senses.’’ The voice of the 

reacher was 80 loud that it *‘ could be heard at a great distance from the meeting 

ouse, even amidst the shrieks of hysterical women and the winds that howled over 
the plains of Nauset.’’ Cotton Mather calls him ‘‘ the most Active Mr. Samuel 
Treat laying out himself to save this Generation.”’ 

The sketch of the Rev. Edward Taylor (1671) contains a very interesting account 
of his journey in November, 1671, from Cambridge to Westfield on the Connecticut 
River, ‘‘ the desperatest journey that ever Connecticut men yndertooke,”’ and gives 
a vivid picture of the discomforts and dangers of travelling in the early days. John 
Foster (1667), the ingenious mathematician and printer, was the first printer in 
Boston, and his gravestone ‘‘ is one of the most elaborately chiselled monuments of 
its time in the country.’? The Rev. John Wise, of Ipswich (1673), ‘‘ the most 
powerful and brilliant prose writer produced in this country during the colonial 
time,”’ the author of the Churches coand Espoused, and the first opponent of tax- 
ation without representation in America, ought not to be forgotten. 

Mr. Sibley in his preface alludes to the Tisemanneete and difficulties under 
which he has labored, not the least of which was an almost total loss of sight, 
which would have been sufficient to completely dishearten any other man, and closes 
with these pathetic words: ‘‘ That 1 shall live to write a third yolume is improba- 
ble; but as material for the continuation of these Biographical Sketches there will 
remain a large number of bound volumes of manuscript letters, obituary notices, 
references, and memoranda, to relieve from a vast amount of wearisome toil any 
who may be disposed to go on with them. This material is the fruit of laborious 
research and painstaking arrangement during the greater part of a long life, and 
may perchance serve still to connect me with the work as a silent contributor.” 
Notwithstanding this the reader will indulge the hope that the life of the author 
may be spared, and that he may be enabled to bring down these interesting and 
valuable sketches at least to the year 1700. 

[By John T. Hassam, A.M., of Boston.] 
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The New Englander |Bi-Monthly. $4 per annum. William L. Kingsley, Pub- 
lisher and Proprietor, New Haven, Conn.] 

This able review has long been the representative of the higher and better type 
of New England thought, scholarship, culture and religious force. It was estab- 
lished in 1843, and in its published volumes from that time to the present may be 
found one of the very best existing monuments of theological and practical christian 
study, during the long period which their record embraces. In 1861 an index of the 
first twenty volumes of the review was published, and an examination of its 150 
pages shows not only the wealth of topics discussed, but an assembly of the ripest 
scholars and most distinguished writers, as its contributors. This list includes the 
names of Leonard Bacon, Albert Barnes, Charles Beecher, Horace Bushnell, Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, J. D. Dana, George E. Day, Henry M. Dexter, S. W.S. Dutton, 
Timothy Dwight, Bela B. Edwards, Henry M. Field, George P. Fisher, William L. 
Gage, Daniel C. Gilman, Samuel Harris, Edward Hitchcock, Enoch Pond, Noah 
Porter, James P. Thompson, W. D. Whitney, Theodore D. Woolsey, and scores of 
others hardly less distinguished. In the treatment of subjects, no leading matter 
that has occupied the realms of theology, literature and politics, during this long 
period, has failed to receive treatment. The discussions have been learned, able 
and readable, have dealt with living topics rather than past issues, and borne upon 
human conduct and character more than upon the traditional problems of the schools. 
There has been no lack of sound and strong thought, and no real defect in ortho- 
doxy, but the main point in treatment has been to infuse all the great themes with 
life and spirit. Aside from the discussion of grave theological questions—and the 
New Englander has always represented the ‘‘ new school,’”’ or that broad and free 

of Rew England theology, in which its tone bas been that of the new and best 


life of our generation in religion—important practical discussions have also had a 
leading place, those especially which have borne upon national issues; while unu- 
sual attention has been paid to the world of men and things as it is to-day, in the 
lives and the literature which represent our best progress. On this account the 
past volumes of the New Englander have a permanent value, and are hardly leas 
interesting than the current issues. A new bi-monthly series was commenced in 
1878, retaining all the vigor of the earlier _ and dealing with all topics in a 


manly, catholic spirit. set of the New Englander could not fail to be a mine of 
rich information and suggestion to the thoughtful reader, to students of theology, 
and to critics of religious thought and development. 

[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq., of Augusta, Me.} 


The Origin and Development of Local Self-Government in New England and the 
United States. An Address by James M. Bucpez. Read before the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Social Science Association in Boston, 14th January, 1880. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1880. [8vo. pp. 39.] 

A Study of Municipal Government in Massachusetts. By Francis J. Parker. 
Boston: C. W. Calkins & Co. 1881. [8vo. pp. 24.] 

Both of these books are worthy of careful perusal at the present time. They do 
not pretend to exhaust the subject. No one has attempted to write the history of 
municipal government, and it is a question whether a book of this kind would com- 
pensate an author for the research and labor necessary to its production ; but a mo- 
nograph of this nature should be read by all who are interested in local history, as it 
gives in a half an hour’s reading, what has been and what ought to be. In the for- 
mer pamphlet is portrayed the gradual growth of the system of town government 
from the earliest time to the present day—from the Anglo-Saxon mark to the town 
meeting at Hull. The gradual growth Mr. Bugbee has vividly portrayed, and his 
important subject has received the treatment of one who loves to delve in the man- 
ners and customs of the po. and who fully appreciates and sets forth the political 


city of the fathers of New England. 

Mr. toate, before he reaches Massachusetts, also indulges in a retrospect, and 
gives us a historical sketch of the growth of towns and cities from a different stand- 

int, though not generally at variance with Mr. Bugbee’s synopsis; but Mr. Par- 
on goes further. oe shows the corruption that has in the course of pe va crept 
into our cities, the indifference of voters to their duties, the formation o rings, and 
suggests certain remedies which he deems eflicacious, and which would render our 
municipal a meye more respectable and respected. The great rage to become 
cities which has taken possession of our country towns should not be encouraged ; 
but if cities they must become, let the petitioners see to it that the recommendations 
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suggested as to the granting of charters be adopted. Mr. Parker closes with these 
significant words: ‘* No reform of municipal government in this commonwealth 
can be eatisfactory except one based upon the separation of executive and legislative 
functions; and none will be thoroughly effective which does not reduce each of 
those functions to be a unity in itself.’’ 

[By Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Esq., of Canton, Mass.] 


History of the Town of Goshen, Hampshire County, Massachusetts, from its First 
Settlement in 1761 to 1881, with Family Sketches. By Hiram Barrvs. Boston: 
Published by the Author. 1881. [8vo. pp. 262.] 

The value of a local history is growing more and more to be appreciated by citi- 
zens in the ancient towns by the coast, and by those new founded ones on the fron- 
tier. Town histories are being written with greater care and pains. And this is 
as it should be. ‘The communities of America have a peculiar history, different 
from any other nation. A history of the more ancient parts evidences the growing 
national life and the imbedding of the great national idea of self-government. The 
history before us is one of an interior town of Massachusetts—one of those quiet, 
staid towns which have been the means of preserving the true New England char- 
acter. It is but a century old, yet its history is worthy. Mr. Barrus has done his 
work well. He began several years ago by centributing historical articles to the 
Hampshire Gazette, Northampton ; and from these have grown this weil-put-together 
account of the town. On the 14th of May, 1881, the centennial of its incorporation 
as a town was duly celebrated. The committee in charge invited Mr. Barrus to de- 
liver the address, and also to prepare the volume before us. That the book has 
faults the author will adie 5 admit. Every book of this kind could be revised 
with profit within ten years. The cost of preparing a local history is great, more 
than the uninitiated realize, and when published its sale is limited ; so that the best 
method of securing a trustworthy volume is by direct appropriation from the town. 
The work then should be executed by one who is every way competent, or by a com- 
mittee selected fur the purpose. There are enough poor local histories, and it is 
such works as the one under review which inspire hope within the minds of those 
who delight in the study of American history. The genealogy of the town occupies 
considerable space, as it ought; a fuller account could have been given of busi- 
ness thrift, of the original land grants, of the highways, schools, churches, and of 
the town in the civil war. Nevertheless, towns may consider themselves fortunate 
if they secure the labors of so painstaking an author as Mr. Barrus. The volume 
has an excellent index. A map would add to its value. : 

[By the Rev. Anson Titus, Jr., of Weymouth, Mass.]} 


Society of the Army of the Cumberland, Twelfth Reunion, Toledo, Ohio, 1880. Pub- 
lished by order of the Society. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1880. [8vo. 
pp. 239. 

The ‘literature of the Rebellion,’’? voluminous enough at the close of the war, 
swells with each succeeding year toa greater and greater volume. The species of 
publications of which the above may be taken as a type, is an illustration of the 
way in which the active participants in the contest, on both sides, are preparing 
most valuable materials for the future historian of the war. A noticeable feature 
of this and other similar volumes is the series of biographical sketches of deceased 
members. ‘The present volume contains (p. 147-208) sketches of eight well known 
officers deceased ; among them Gen. J. C. Davis and Gen. Hooker. 

[By Wilkam E. Foster, A.M., of Providence, R. I 


Indian Names of Places, etc., in and on the Borders of Connecticut: with Interpre- 
tations of some of them. By J. Hammonp Trumputyt. Hartford: 1881. [8vo. 
pp. 12+93. 250 copies printed. ] 

There are yet a few departments of study which even the ever-widening current 
of general culture has left virtually in the hands of one or twomen. The study of 
the Indian dialects of this country is a case in point; and most readers will prefer 
to be instructed on this point by Dr. Trumbull rather than by any one else who 


may be named. ‘his volume is of course valuable from the philological point of 
a 


view, but also from its incidental association with New England local history; and 
one can but wish that Dr. Trumbull had made its scope coextensive with New Eng- 
land rather than with the small part of it indicated in the title. The reason for this 
limit, however, appears from the preface. The reader will not need to be remind- 
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ed that memoranda of great value relating to Indian names of places were to be 
found in the foot-notes to Roger Williams’s ‘‘ Key into the Language of America,’ 
edited by Dr. Trumbull in 1866 for the ‘‘ Publications of the Narragansett Club, v. 
1.”’ It is noticeable, by the way, that in his ‘* Editor’s preface’”’ to his earlier 
notes he uniformly spells this name (Narragansett) with two t’s, though in his 
notes aed @ 22) he would seem to indicate that the Indian form is more closely 
reproduced with one t. In this later volume he uniformly spells it with one t, as he 
does also in his communication to the Nation of August 4, 1881 (p. 92), where he 
discusses an interesting question relating to abstract conceptions in Indian names. 
[By William E. Foster, A.M., of Providence, R. 1.] 


Pennsylvania in the War of the Revolution, Battalions and Line. 1775-1783. 
Edited by Jon Biarr Linn and Witiiam H. Ectz, M.D. Volume II. Harris- 
burg: Lane 8. Hart, State Printer, 1880. [8vo. pp. 805.] 

A continuation of the valuable contribution to history, prepared from the archives 
of the state of Pennsylvania, noticed in the April number of the Recister [xxxv. 
203]. This volume, like the first, is illustrated with maps of battle-fields and their 
approaches, portraits of distinguished commanders, a picture of the celebrated ban- 
ner of Count Pulaski, made for him by the Moravian nuns of Bethlehem (the sub- 
ject of a beautiful poem by Longfellow), fac-similes of autographs, and in ad- 
dition a copy of the original subscription of the members of the Pennsylvania State 
Society of the Cincinnati in 1783. A representation of the ancient halberd, used 
as late as the Revolution, is also given on page 501. The rosters and rolls of the 
remaining regiments, battalions and unattached companies are here completed as 
far as was possible. The larger portion of the volume is made up of orderly- 
books and diaries of some of the regiments, and lists of Pennsylvania pensioners. 
The diary of the revolt of the Pennsylvania Line in January, 1781, is one of the 
most important features of the volume. It is prepared from the diary of Capt. Jo- 
— McClellan of the Ninth Regiment. 

t is scarcely necessary to add any further testimony to what has been already 
written concerning the great merit of this important work. ‘The patience, care, in- 
dustry and accuracy displayed in the compilation are evident in every page. Nor 
can its value as a basis of history, as a reference book or as a labor-saving medium 
to those who would otherwise be obliged to consult the original records, illegible, 
defaced and mutilated as such materials usually are, be too highly estimated. A 
victory has here been Fame over the ravages of time and the devastations of other 
destroying ggents. ere has been rescued from decay and preserved in a com- 
pact and well arranged form, material which may be always consulted without diffi- 
culty or trouble; and the records of the various organizations themselves are inter- 
esting reading matter to those historical students who desire to examine further into 
the details of a period which seldom fails to awaken the patriotism and excite the 
admiration of every right-minded American citizen. 

Nor is the example thus set by the state of Pennsylvania in preparing her archives 
for publication less worthy of note and of imitation by her sister states. Massachu- 
setts in any grave emergency has never shown hesitation in making history, but has 
always seemed backward in aw it; and it is to be hoped that these thoroughly 
compiled volumes, so neat and handy in their construction, may help to stimulate the 
old Bay State to come into line with its printed records. Meanwhile it should be 
the desire of all who are interested in such works, that the laborious and painstak- 
ing efforts of the compilers of the work under notice shall meet with what they so 
eminently deserve—a just a and regard. 

[By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq., of Boston.) 


Minnesota Explorers and Pioneers from A.D. 1659 to A.D. 1858. By the Rev, 
Epwarp Durrrerp Nett, President of Macalester College. .... Minneapolis : 
North Star Publishing Company. 1881. [4to. pp. 128.] 

In 1858 the Rev. Mr. Neill published his ‘* History of Minnesota,’’ and his latest 
work, now before us, illustrates the history of that state. In the twenty-three years 
between the issue of the two publications, Mr. Neill has added much to the histori- 
cal literature of our country, by his ‘* English Colonization of America,’”’ * Vir- 
ginia Company of London,” “ Fairfaxes of England and America,” ‘‘ Terra Ma- 
rize,’’ ‘“* Founders of Maryland,” etc., in which he shows much research and criti- 
cal acumen. 

The present work gives a history of the ‘‘ explorers and pioneers”’ of Minnesota 
from the first visit of white men in 1659, to the admission of that state into the union 
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in 1859. The first visitors to that region were French traders and missionaries, and 
these were the only persons who visited it for a long period. Of these the author 
gives full and particular details. After them came the exploring expeditions, fitted 
out by order of the United States, whose army established forts here; then followed 
the Protestant missionaries, and finally the later settlers, who have built beauti- 
ful cities and villages where so recently was a wilderness. 

Mr. Neill deserves much praise for the good work he has done in gathering to- 
gether and preserving here the early history of a young and enterprising state. 


An Account of Gen. Lafayette’s Visit to Virginia in the Years 1824-’25. .... By 
Rosert D. Warp. Richmond: West, Johnston & Co., Richmond, Va. 1881. 
a mp. 136. Price 50 cents. Address the publishers, 911 Main Street, Rich- 
mond. 

This is issued as a ‘‘ Yorktown Centennial Volume.’’ It is natural to suppose 
that now, when people are preparing for the great national celebration of the cen- 
tenary a the surrender of Cornwallis’s army at Yorktown. an interest should be felt 
in the life of Gen. Lafayette, who bore so prominent a part in the remarkable siege 
which ended in a victory to our arms. 

Mr Ward has done a good service in compiling this account of Lafayette’s recep- 
tion on his second visit to this country, in that Virginia where he won his early lau- 
rels. The book, which is ‘‘ compiled from the newspapers of the period and other 
sources,’’ contains ** full and circumstantial reports of his receptions in Washing- 
ton, Alexandria, Mount Vernon, Yorktown, Williamsburg, Norfolk, Richmond, 
Petersburg, Goochland, Fluvanna, Monticello, Charlottesville, Gordonsville, Orange 
Court House, Fredericksburg, Leesburg, University of Virginia, Culpepper, Fau- 
quier, and his departure from the United States, with a portrait of Gen. Lafayette, 
photographed from his bust, by Houdon, in the capitol of Virginia.” 


Early Suffolk Deeds. By Joun T. Hassam, A.M. Boston: David Clapp & Son, 
Printers. 1881. [8vo. pp. 17.] 

Boston Taverns. With some Suggestions on the Proper Mode of Indexing the Pub- 
lic Records. By John ‘I. Hassam, A.M. .... Boston: Press of David Clapp & 
Son. 1880. [8vo. pp. 14.] 

The value of the deeds preserved in our county registries, as materials of histor 
and genealogy, will be admitted by those who have examined the first book of Suf- 
folk Deeds, recently given to the public in print by the city of Boston, or have read 
Mr. Woodbury’s review of that volume in the last Recister. Abstracts of some of the 
early records in the Suffolk Registry of Deeds, preserving valuable information, are 
= in the first pamphlet whose title is found above. Some of them have before 

en communicated by Mr. Hassam to the Reoister (xxxii. 181-3; xxxv. 248-52). 
The Letters Patent of Denization, from Liber xiv. folio 212, is printed in full, and 
is a very valuable document for the genealogist. 

The next pamphlet, on Boston Taverns, is reprinted from the Rearsrer for July, 
1877, October, 1879, and January, 1880. It contains accounts of The Castle Tav- 
ern, at the corner of what is now Battery March’street and Liberty square ; another 
Castle Tavern at what is now the corner of Dock square and Elm street, and tle 
King’s Arms in Dock square, not far from the last named Castle Tavern. Much 
of the local and genealogical history of Boston, gleaned from deeds and other 
sources, is here preserved. 

Mr. Hassam in the last pamphlet calls attention to the insufficiency of the present 
indexes in the registries of probate and deeds, and gives some excellent suggestions 
for improving them. 


The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. Old and New Style, 
fixed Dates, Calendars and the Principles and Results of Emendations. A Paper 
read before the Society Feb. 3d, 1881. By Jonn R. Baxzr. [Society’s Seal.] 
Philadelphia: Printed for the Society. 1881. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

Coburn’s Almanacs for Three Thousand Years. Extending from the Year 1 A.D. 
to the Year 3000 A.D. Carefully compiled from the valuable work of Augustus 
D. Morgan, with Additions. Boston: Coburn Brothers (15 Water Street]. 1881. 
(Sq. 16mo. pp. 40. Price 25 cts.] 

Mr. Baker’s pamphlet contains valuable and interesting information concerning 

Old and New Style. It was occasioned by the proposed celebration of the bicenten- 

ary of the first landing of William Penn in Pennsylvania, October 29, 1682, con- 
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cerning which a question arose as to the day that should be celebrated. There are 
two days on which it would be proper to celebrate this event, and only two, namely, 
the old style date October 29, and the new style date November 8. 

The old style date is generally, if not always, used in England. Thus the tercen- 
tenary of Shakspeare’s birth was commemorated in England April 23, 1864, and not 
May 3. For the sake of uniformity the same day was celebrated in this country as 
in England. (Recisrer, xviii. 310.) After the change of style in 1752, a custom 
grew up in this country which dves not seem to have obtained, at least to the same 
extent, in England, of reducing people’s birth days to new style Thus the birth- 
day of Washington, Feb. 11, 1732, was reduced to new style, Feb. 22, and this day 
is now celebrated by us. This custom seems to have influenced the Old Colony Club 
in 1769 in fixing the day for celebrating the Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
This event occurred December 11, 1620. ‘The members of the club added 11 days 
(it should have been 10 days only) to reduce the date to new style, and celebrated 
the anniversary Dec. 22, 1769 (Recister, iv. 367). Their example of celebrating 
events in new style dates has generally been followed in New England. The 29t 
of October, 1682, old style, corresponded to November 8, 1682, new style. Had an 
event occurred on that day in France or any other country using new style, and that 
event been annually celebrated by them to the present time, we should still find the 
people there celebrating the event on the 8th of November. That is the day which 
should Me celebrated here for the anniversary of Penn’s landing, if a new style date 
is wanted. 

The ‘** Almanacs for Three Thousand Years ”’ is a very handy book. It resembles 
somewhat in its plan Shurtleff’s ‘* Perpetual Calendar,’’ printed privately in 1848, 
and again in 1851; but in the book before us the tabular calendars are numbered, 
while Dr. Shurtleff’s calendars are designated by dominical letters. The years in 
old style from A.D. 1 to 1752, and in new style from A.D. 1582 to 3000, are given 
by the Messrs. Coburn. They prefix a clear and brief account of old and new styles. 


The Fifth Half Century of the Arrival of John Winthrop at Salem, Massachusetts, 
Commemorative Exercises by the Essex Institute, June 22, 1880. .... Salem: 
Printed fur the Essex Institute. 1880. [8vo. pp. 64.] 

Our Trees in Winter. By Josnva Rostnson. (Salem, 1880. 8vo. pp. 16.] 

The Life and Services to Literature of Jones Very. A Memorial Meeting [of the 
Essex Institute] Dec. 14, 1880. .... Salem: Printed for the Essex Institute. 
1881. ([8vo. pp. 35.] 

We give above the titles of three recent publications of the Essex Institute, re- 
printed from their periodicals, the first from their Collections and the other two 
from their Bulletin. 

The quarter millenary of the arrival of Gov. Winthrop in the Arbella at Salem, 
June 12-22, 1630, was celebrated last summer, by the Institute. An historical ad- 
dress was delivered by Robert S. Rantoul, Esq., and a poem by Miss Lucy Larcom 
was read. Remarks were also made by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a de- 
scendant of the first minister of Salem, the Hon. G. Washington Warren, the Hon. 
George B. Loring, Gen. Henry K. Oliver and Seth Low, Esq. Extracts from let- 
ters from John G. Whittier, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, the Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, and other distinguished gentlemen were read. The day celebrated was 
also the birth day of the late Rev. William Bentley, D.D., one of the ‘* most devot- 
ed antiquaries and historical scholars’’ of Salem. A tribute to his memory by 
pe omy Waters, Esq., was read. The titerary exercises on this occasion were all of 
a high order. 

Mr. Robinson's paper contains some interesting information concerning our New 
England trees in winter. 

The Institute paid a fitting tribute to their townsman, Jones Very, the poet, by 
a memorial meeting, the proceedings at which are now before us. Mr. Silsbee, the 
principal speaker, gives a keen and critical review of the writings of the American 
and English poets, not very flattering to our national vanity. Many will hesitate 


a 5 . - . 
before assenting to sume of his sweeping assertions. 


Memoir of William H. Y. Hackett. By Frank W. Hackett. With Selections 
from his Writings. Privately Printed. Portsmouth: 1879. [8vo. pp. 156. 
With Index and Portrait.] 

The author of this tribute to the memory of an honored father selects from that 
father’s own writings the following motto to guide him in fulfilling his self-imposed 
task: ‘* It is what a man has been, not where he has been, that really interests and 
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instructs us. It is the history of his mind and heart, and not a chronicle of the 
accidents that befel him, that produces good.”’ 

Guided by this rule the author has given the “‘ record of a long, happy and emi- 
nently useful life.”” He has produced an interesting and valuable work. 

The Hon. William H. Y. Hackett was a prominent lawyer in Portsmouth, N. H., 
who died a few yearsago. A bassohiat sketch by the author of this book was 
published in the Recister for January, 1879. A more detailed memoir is here 

iven. .Appended to it are obituary sketches, published soon after Mr. Hackett’s 
Seath, by the Rev. James De Normandie, of Portsmouth, and the late John Scrib- 
ner Jenness, Esq., of New York city ; also the proceedings of Rockingham bar on 
the occasion of his decease. 

The selections from his fugitive productions show clearlg the strength of his 
mind and his capabilities as a writer. 


Report of the Committee on the 'Town Seal, and Report of the Committee on Naming 
the Streets of Canton. Canton: Printed by William Bense. 1881. [8vo. pp .35.] 
The two committees of the town of Canton, whose reports are here printed, have 

shown excellent judgment in fulfilling the duties assigned them by the town. Both 

have sought to perpetuate the history of Canton. 

The committee on the seal have devised one to keep in mind the successive corpo- 
rate names under which its inbabitants have lived. A triple-towered castle, from 
the seal of Dorchester, whence it was transferred from the seal of its English name- 
sake, represents the mother town, now merged in the city of Bostun; the arms of 
Lt. Gov. Stoughton, for whom the town was named, represent Stoughton; and a 
Canton azure represents the name it now bears; while the inscriptions ‘‘ Ponkipog, 
1650,’’ gives its Indian name and the date of its earliest mention, and ‘* Canton, 
1797,”’ gives its present name and the date of its incorporation. 

The committee on naming the streets of this town have acted on the advice of the 
Rey. James Freeman Clarke, who says : ‘* The names of streets should not be select- 
ed for their prefty sound, but as memorials of the past.’? The names chosen seem 
to be in good taste. 


The Record. First Presbyterian Church, Morristown, N. J. [8vo. published month- 
ly, pp. 8each number. Subscription price 50 cents in advance; 75 cents after 
une. Address, Editor of the Record, Lock box 44, Morristown, N. J. Copies 

of vol. i. for 1880, complete, for sale, price 75 cents. ] 

In the Recisrer for July, 1880 (xxxiv. 341) this publication was noticed. It con- 
tains historical matters relating to the First Presbyterian Church in Morristown, 
New Jersey, with copies of its record of members, marriages, baptisms and deaths. 
One volume, for the year 1880, has been completed, and the ninth number (Septem- 
ber, 1881) of the second volume has been issued. Much local history and genealo- 
gy are here preserved, and we commend the work to the patronage of our readers. 


The Hammatt Papers. No.2. (Printed from the MS, in the Public Library.) 
Lage of Hammatt.] The Early Inhabitants of Ipswich, Mass. 1633-1700. 
y ApranaM Hawmat?T. 1854. Ipswich Antiquarian Papers: Augustine Cald- 
well, Arthur W. Dowe. 1581. fevo. pp. 40 (53-92). Price 25 cents a number. 

Address Arthur W. Dowe, P. O. Box 157, Ipswich, Mass.] 

Antiquarian Papers. Ipswich, Mass. [Sm. 4to. Nos. VI. to XXII., each 4 pp. 
March, 1880, to August, 1881. Published monthly, the Rev. Augustine Cald- 
well, editor. Price 55 cents a year. Address Arthur W. Dowe, as above.] 

The two serials whose titles are given above, are intended to preserve materials 
for the history and genealogy of the town of Ipswich, Massachusetts. From the 
early settlers of this ancient town, descendants will probably be found in every 
state of the union. 

The first number of the Hammatt Papers was issued last year (see Rc. xxxiv. 
339). The papers consist of the Ipswich genealogical collections of the late Abra- 
ham Hammatt, a painstaking antiquary, who died in 1854. His papers are deposit- 
ed in the public library at lpswich. They have been much used while in manu- 
script by genealogists, and a good service is done by printing them and making 
them useful to a wider circle of investigators. 

The early numbers of the ‘‘ Antiquarian Papers’’ were noticed in January and 
April, 1880 (Recister, xxxiv. 119, 230). The later numbers are of equal interest 
and value. ‘hey are illustrated by views of old buildings, portraits, coats-of-arms, 
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etc. The numbers for 1880 complete the first volume, and eight numbers of the 
second volume have been issued. 


Personal Experiences of the Chancellorsville Campaign. By Horatio Roczrs (late 
Colonel Sezond Rhode Island Volunteers, Brevet Brigadier General US.V.). 
Providence : N. Bangs Williams & Uo. 1881. |Fep. 4to. pp. 33. Price 50 cts, 
to non-subscribers. ] 

The Battle of Cedar Mountain. A Personal View, August 9, 1862. By the Rev. 
Freperic Denison, A.M. (formerly Chaplain of First Rhode Teland Cavalry). 
Providence: N. Bangs Williams & Co. 1881. [Fep. 4to. pp. 45. Price 50 cts. 
to non-subscribers ] 

These are the two last issues of ‘‘ Personal Narratives of Events in the War of the 
Rebellion, being papers read before the Rhode Island Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Histori- 
cal Society.’’ They form numbers nine and ten of that valuable series. Like the 
previous issues noticed in the Register, they contain much interesting matter con- 
cerning events in the late war for the preservation of the union, which but for this 
mode of publication would have been lost. 


Abraham Lincoln: a Paper read before the Royal Historical Society, London, June 
16h, 1881. By Isaac N. Arnotp, President of the Chicago Historical Society 
and Honorary Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, London. Chicago: Fergus 
Printing Company, 1881. 

Mr. Arnold is the author of the ‘* History of Abraham Lincoln and the Over- 
throw of American Slavery,’’ published several years ago, and therefore is familiar 
with the life of the ‘*‘ martyred President,” and well qualified to speak to the citi- 
zens of the *‘ mother country ”’ on the character of Abraham Lincoln and his emi- 
nent services at the helm of national affairs during the war for the preservation of 
the union. We have here an interesting and reliable sketch of President Lincoln’s 
life. 

Mr. Arnold is also the author of a Life of Benedict Arnold, notfced in the Rears- 
Ter for January, 1880 (xxxiv. 109-10). 


Guide to Richmond and the Battle-Fields. By W.D. Cursterman. [Seal of the city.] 
Richmond : Printed by James E. Goode. 1881. [18mo. pp. 66.] 


This guide-book to Richmond and its vicinity will be found very useful. Inform- 
ation concerning objects of interest is given clearly and concisely. It is illustrated 
with views of buildings, monuments, etc., and a plan of the battle-fields between 
the union and confederate armies around the city. Descriptions of the several bat- 
tles are also given. 


Poems. By C. D. Braptzx, Pastor of the Church at Harrigon Square, Dorchester 

District, Boston, Mass. ‘Third Series. 1881. [12mo. pp. 56 ] 

These five and fifty effusions of the Rev. Mr. Bradlee serve to show that senti- 
ment is not dormant with him. In parish and pulpit and with the pen he isactive. 
The poems here collected as a third series, are on various subjects, in words expres- 
sive of congratulation and sympathy for the living, and recollections hallowed of the 
departed. Birth day, marriage and other anniversaries, the seasons, devotional and 
moral subjects, furnished topics for thought. Many of these had been previously 
sent to personal friends, and his kindness of heart has made them public. 

[By William B. Trask, Esq., of Boston.] 


The Boston Directory, containing the City Record, a Directory of the Citizens, and 
a Business Directory. No.77. For the Year commencing July 1,1881. Boston: 
Sampson, Davenport and Company, 155 Franklin Street. Price Five Dollars. 
[8vo. pp. 1484. With Map.] 

The Boston Directory continues to be at the head of the city directories in the 

United States, as to the fulness and variety of information which it contains, and 

‘its convenience for use. The number of the names of residents and people doing 
business in Boston contained in this volume, is 150,493, showing an increase of 

7,353. The names of 1,451 persons who have died or removed from the city since the 

last issue are also given. The changes have been 107,401 in the total of 150,493. 

This shows the necessity of annual issues, as over seventy per cent. of last year’s 

directory is now practically worthless for reference. 
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Additions and Corrections for ‘* A Royal Descent, with other Pedigrees and Memo- 
rials.” By Tuomastn Exizapetu Saarre. Forty Copies. London: Mitchell and 
Hughes, 140 Wardour Street, W. 1881. [Royal 4to. pp. viii.+44.] 


Inquiries relating to the Ancestors and Descendants of Job Whipple of Cumberland 

hode Island, and Greenwich, Washington County, New York. Compiled an 

Published by Frank V. McDonatp, le Law Student, Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge: University Press, John Wilson & Son. 1881. 4to. pp. 46.] 


Fourth and Last Supplement to Notices of the Ellises of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, from the Conquest to the Present Time, including the Families of Alis, Fitz. 
Elys, Helles, etc. By Wittutam Sutra Enis, Esq., of Charlwood, co. Surrey- 
|Arms.] London: Mitchell and Hughes. 1881. Price Half-a-Guinea. [8vo. 
192 pp. To be had of the Author. Post-office orders to be made payable at Craw- 
ley, Sussex, England. | 


A Genealogical Account of Henry Silsbee and some of his Descendants. By James 
A. Emerton, M.D. .... Salem: Essex Institute. 1881. [8vo. pp. 71.] 


The Sankey Pedigrees. (Printed for Private Circulation.) .... Swansea: Printed 
at the ‘** Cambrian ’’ Office, Wind Street. 1880. [8vo. 40 pp.] 


The Titus Family in America. Three Generations. By the Rey. Anson Titus, Jr., 
Weymouth, Mass. [New York: 1881. Royal 8vo. pp. 8.] 

Notes and Queries concerning the Hassam and Hilton Families. By Joun T. Has- 
sam, A.M. Boston: Press of David Clapp & Son. 1880. [8vo. pp. 12.] 

The Coffin Family. The Life of Tristram Coffin of Nantucket, Mass., Founder of 
the family line in America ; together with Reminiscences and Anecdotes of his Nu- 
merous Descendants, and Some Historical Information concerning the Ancient 
Families named Coffyn. Nantucket: Published by Hussey & Robinson. 1881. 
[8va. pp. 64.] 

Family History of Sir Curtis M. Lampson, Baronet, and his Wife, Lady Jane Wal- 
ter Lampson of London, England. {By] J. W. Wricut {of] Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, U.S. Pease & Son, Printers, Kalamazoo. [8vo. pp. 14.) 

A Few Genealogical Items connected with the Family descended from William Clark, 
one of the Original Settlers of Haddam, Conn. ; especially in the line of Ebenezer 
 soagy who _" 1753 to 1800 lived in Washington, Conn. [New York: 1880. 

vo. pp. Ll. 


‘** A Royal Descent,’’ by Miss Sharpe, the supplement to which is now before us, 
was noticed in the Recister for July, 1877 (xxxi. 349). One of the families in that 
volume was that of Stubbs, and a large part of the present work consists of letters 
trom members of the Stubbs family of Beckbury Hall, Salop, and their friends, be- 
tween the years 1753 and 1768. About one hundred of these letters were acciden- 
tally found at Derby Bank in 1880, twenty-seven of which are here printed. Be- 
sides their genealogical use, they are valuable in showing the manners, the customs 
and the literary acquirements of people of good social position at that riod. Addi- 
tional matter relating to other families will also be found here. The two books 
bear evidence of thorough and judicious research. 

The book on the Whipple genealogy is by Mr. McDonald, of Cambridge, the au- 
thor of the genealogical works on the McDonald and Peter families noticed in the 
April Recister (xxxv. 207). Like those books, the one before us is brought out in 
an elegant style. It is embellished with fine portraits of Dr. Robert H. McDonald, 
of San Francisco, and his wife. The author has printed here much material concern- 
ing the Whipple family of Rhode Island. The genealogy begins with Job, born 
March 30, 1749. Whether he was a descendant of Capt. John, the early genera- 
tions of whose descendants are given in the Recister, xxxii. 403-7, does not appear. 
The christian name Job occurs frequently in that family. 

The ‘‘ Notices of the Ellises,’’ of which the fourth Supplement is before us, was 
originally issued in four numbers, the first published in March, 1857, the second in 
September, 1862, the third in March, 1864, and the fourth in March, 1866. With 
the last number a table of contents was given. The ‘‘ Notices’’ and Supplements 
1 and 2 were noticed in the Recisrer for July, 1872 (xxvi. 36). Supplement 3 was 
noticed April, 1876 (xxx. 262). Appended to the fourth Supplement, issued May, 
1881, are indexes to the ‘* Notices *’ (300 pages) and the four supplements, or vol. 
2 (340 pages). ‘These 740 pages contain a vast amount of genealogical matter re- 
lating to the various families of Ellis. The author proposes to commence a new 
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series. No. I. ‘‘ will contain about 200 pages, and be issued to subscribers at half. 
a-guinea a copy. Those who may be disposed to encourage this project are request- 
ed to send their names to the Author; and if the encouragement is sufficient to de- 
fray the expense of printing, the work may be completed in about six months,”’ 

The Silsbee genealogy is by Dr. Emmerton, of Salem, whose researches in Eng- 
land in connection with his friend Henry F. Waters, Esq., were printed by the Essex 
Institute, under the title of *‘ Gleanings from English | eee about New England 
Families ’’ (Reeister, xxxiv. 422). The work is full as to details and precise as to 
dates, and is well compiled in every respect. It has a good index. 

The ‘* Sankey Pedigrees’’ consist of ‘‘ Memorials of the Family of Sankey, A.D. 
1207-1880 .... from the Genealogical Collections of Clement Sankey Best-Gardner 
of Eaglesbush, Neath.’’ ‘There are 24 tabular pedigrees of the various families of 
this name. ‘Ihe work evidently has cost much research. Capt. Best-Gardner, 
from whose manuscripts it is printed, has in his collection pedigrees of many other 
families connected with this. 

The Titus genealogy gives only three generations of that family, but is very tho- 
rough in respect to the families which come within that limit, as might be expected 
from so persevering a genealogist as the author is known to be. It is reprinted 
from the April number of the New York Genealogical and Biographical Record. 

The pamphlet on the Hassam and Hilton families consists of several articles on 
those families reprinted from the Rectsrer, an article on ‘‘ Manchester and its His- 
torians,”’ reprinted from the Salem Gazette, besides some matter which has never 
before appeared in print. Mr. Hassam is a very accurate and painstaking investi- 
gator, as our readers know, and these articles show his characteristics. 

The Coffin pamphlet, except a few pages of genealogy, is devoted to the other 
matters named in the title-page. Much that will interest those bearing this name 
is collected here. 

The pamphlet on the ancestry of Sir Curtis M. Lampson, Baronet, and his wife, 
both natives of New England, is by an early contributor to the Recister (see vol. iv. 

. 355). The present work shows that thirty years and more have not lessened his 
interest or skill in such matters. 

The pamphlet on the descendants of William Clark, of Haddam, Ct., was print- 
ed for family circulation only. It is by Salter S. Clark, Esq., a graduate of Yale 
College, now a practising attorney in New York city. It has evidently been pre- 
pared with great care, and isa valuable addition to family history. We are glad 
to learn that he intends to continue his genealogical researches. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


PRESENTED TO THE NEw ENGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL Society, To Ave. 1, 


I. Publications written or edited by Members of the Society. 


Discourse Commemorative of the Life and Services of the late William Beach Law- 
rence, pronounced before the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, on 
Thursday a May 5, 1881. By Charles Henry Hart. . . . . Philadelphia, 1881. 
[8vo. pp. 18. 


A Centennial Address delivered in the Sanders Theatre at Cambridge, June 7, 1881, be- 
fore the Massachusetts Medical Society, by Samuel Abbott Green, M.D. Groton, 1881. 
[8vo, pp. 112.] 

Old Times: a Magazine devoted to the preservation and publication of documents relat- 
ing to the early history of North Yarmouth, Maine, including as far as possible any inci- 
dents worthy of record relative to the towns of Harpswell, Freeport, Pownal, Cumberland 
and Yarmouth. . . . Vol.6, No.1. Augustus W. Corliss, Yarmouth, Maine, Jan. 1, 
1882. [8vo.] 

Baccalaureate Discourse. The University for Religion, delivered June 19, 1881, before 
the Class of ’81, by Joseph F. Tuttle, President of Wabash College. [8vo. pp. 11.] 

Discourse. The University for Religion, delivered at the Annual Commencement of the 
Western Female Seminary, Oxford, Ohio, June 16, 1881, by Joseph F. Tuttle, President 
of Wabash College. [8vo. pp. 11.] 

Rhode Island Historical Tracts. No. 12. The Medical School formerly existing in 
Brown University, its professors and graduates, by Charles W. Parsons, M.D., Professor of 
geen 4 7 Brown University. Providence, Rhode Island: Sidney S. Rider. 1881. 
4to. pp. 59. 
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1881.] 


A Study of Municipal Government in Massachusetts. By Francis J. Parker. Boston : 
C. W. Calkins & Co., 286 Washington Street. 1881. [8vo. pp. 24.] 

Giornale Araldica-Genealogico-Diplomatico pubblicato per cura, della R.Accademia Aral- 
dica Italiana. Diretto dal Cav. G. B. DiCrollalanza. Nouva Serie. Anno VI. N. 11-12. 
Anno VIII. Maggio e Guigno 1881. Num, 11-12. . . . Pisa, 1881. Presso la Direzione del 
Giornale, Via Fibonacci N.6. [8vo. pp. xv. 373-405.] 

Medical Societies: their organization and the nature of their work. By J. Collins War- 
ren, M.D. . . . An Address delivered at the Centennial Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Meee Society, June 8, 1881. Cambridge: Printed at the Riverside Press. 1881. [8vo. 
pp. 68. 

A brief history of the Soldiers’ Medals issued by the State of West Virginia as “ tokens 
of respect” to those of her citizens who served in the army of the United States from 
1861 to 1865. By Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden... . E. B. Yordy, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 1881. 
She pp. 17. Sold by S. L. Browne, Wilkesbarre, Penn. Price $l. Only 25 copies for 
sale. 

II. Other Publications. 

Proceedings in Lynn, Massachusetts, June 17, 1879, being the two hundred and fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Settlement, embracing the oration by Cyrus M. Tracy, and the ad- 
dresses. . . . By James R. Newhall. Lynn: Published by order of the City Council, 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 224.] 

Visit of the Hon. Carl Schurz to Boston, March, 1881. Boston: John Wilson & Son, Uni- 
versity Press. 1881. ([8vo. pp. 87.] c 

Charter and By-Laws of the Humane Society of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
instituted 1786, with a select list of premiums awarded from June 1876 to June 1880, and 
a list of the officers and trustees, ... Boston: Press of T. R. Marvin & Son, 49 Federal 
Street. 1880. |[8vo. pp. 55.] 

Newspapers in the Maryland Historical Society, communicated by John W. M. Lee, Li- 
brarian and Curator. [Quarto, pp. 4. 

An Address to the Graduates of 1881 of the Medical College of the State of South Caro- 
lina, delivered at the request of the faculty and visitors, by Robert N. Gourdin, at the 
Academy of Music, Saturday evening, 5th March, 1881. Charleston, S.C.: Walker, 
Evans & Cogswell, Printers, No. 3 Broad and 109 East Bay Streets. 1881. [8vo. pp. 20.] 

Celebration of the one hundredth Anniversary of the birthday of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, at the Church of the Saviour and at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., Tues- 
a one Wednesday, April 6 and 7, 1880.. Boston: George H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street. 
1880. [8vo. pp. 205.] 

United States Centennial Commission. International exhibition, 1876. Reports and 
Awards. Nine Yolumes. Edited by Francis A. Walker, chief of the Bureau of Awards. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1880. [8vo.] 

American College Directory and Universal Catalogue, a handbook of Education, con- 
taining the name, location, names and titles of the presiding officers, &c., for all the Col- 
leges, Seminaries, Academies, . . . inthe United Statesyand much other information. 
Vol. III. 1881. C. H. Evans & Co., St. Louis, Mo. [8vo. pp. 105.]} 

One hundred and fiftieth Annual Report, made Soponier 29, 1880, to the Company of 
the Redwood Library and Atheneum, Newport, R.I. Newport: Davis & Pitman, Book 
and Job Printers. 1881. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

Register of the Commissioned, Warrant and Volunteer Officers of the Navy of the Unit- 
ed States, including officers of the Marine Corps, and others, to January 1, 1881. Washing- 

ton: Government Printing Office. 1881, [8vo. pp. 180.] . 

Stevens’s Historical Collections. Catalogue of the first portion of the extensive and va- 
ried collections of rare books and manuscripts relating chiefly to the history and literature 
of America . . . and Henry Stevens’s Franklin Collection. [London, 1881. 8vo. pp, 
229. This collection was sold at auction July 11 to 15, 1881, by Sotheby, Wilkinson & 

Hodge, London, England.} 

Annual Address and Eulogy upon Rev. Silas Ketchum, delivered before the New Hamp- 
shire Antiquarian Society, Ju , 1880. By L. W. Cogswell, President. [Seal.] Con- 
tocook: George C. Ketchum, Printer. 1881. [8vo. pp. 17] 

Sixtieth, Seventy-Fourth, Seventy-Fifth Annive Celebrations of the New England 
i880, [8 ~ City of New York, at the Metropolitan Concert Hall, Dec, 22, 1865, 1879, and 

. [8vo. 

Vol. I. No. 3, March, 1881. The Massachusetts Eclectic Medical Journal, devoted to 
Medicine and General Science. H. G. Barrows, M.D.,*Editor. . . . . Published by 
Lynde & Barrows, 31 Cornhill. [8vo.] 

The Rocky Mountain Locust. The Brain of the Locust, by A. S. Packard, Jr., M.D. 
(Extracted from the Second Report of the U. S. Entomological Commission.) 1880. [8vo.] 

The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. Old and New Style fixed. 
Dates, Calendars, and the principles and results of emendations. A paper read before the 
Society Feb. 3, 1881. By John R. Baker. [Seal.] Philadelphia: Printed for the Society. 
1881. [8vo. pp. 16.] 
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DEATHS. 


Bourton, The Rev. John Hill, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., the Scottish historian and 
biographer, died at Morton House, 
Lothianburn, Scotland, Aug. 10, 1881, 
aged nearly 72. He was born at Ab- 
erdeen, Aug. 22, 1809. When twen- 
ty-two years old he became an advo- 
cate at the Scottish bar. He devoted 
his leisure to the study of history and 
political economy, and contributed 
articles to the Westminster and Edin- 
burgh Reviews. He was also the au- 
thor of literary sketches in Black- 


wood’s Magazine. Dr. Burton’s works 
have a high rank. Among them are 
** Life and Correspondence of David 


Hume,” * Political and Social Econ- 
omy,’ ‘* Narrations from Criminal 
Trials in Scotland,” ‘* Introduction to 
the Works of Jeremy Bentham,”’ and 
a ** History of Scotland.”’ Dr. Bur- 
ton] served in the home office in con- 
nection with the prison commission, 
and soon after the publication of his 
history was gen by the Queen 
** histoviographer royal.’’ He was a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Cuace, Dr. John B., died at Taunton, 
Mass., July 31, 1881, aged 65. He 
was born at Swansea, Mass., June 14, 
1816, and began practice as a physi- 
cian at Taunton in 1838. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society for thirty-three years. Five 
children survive him. He has left lar; 
collections made by him for a genealo- 
of the Chase and Chace Eimilies. 
REGISTER, xxxiy. 412. 


Cox, The Rev. ay bmg M.A., 
librarian of the leian Library, 
Oxford, England, died July 7, 1881, 





aged 70. ‘* By some,”’ say the Lon- 
don Notes and Queries of July 16, 
** he will be remembered as editor of 
Roger of Wendover’s Chronica for the 
English Historical Society, and of 
three volumes for the Roxburghe 
Club; but the chief works of his life 
were less prominent and more really 
important. Such are the new general 
catalogue of the printed books in the 
Bodleian Library, begun in 1859, and 
finished last year ; the series of cata- 
4 of Bodleian manuscripts, to 
which he himself contributed three 
volumes ; and the catalogue of manu- 
a in the colleges and hall of Ox- 
ford, an opus subsecivum. For forty- 
three years Mr. Coxe worked in the 
library, and for nearly twenty-one of 
these as head librarian; but before 
that he had occupied a post in the 
British Museum, where he began the 
course of study which made him the 
first Greek paleographer in England, 
and caused the government to select 
him in 1856 to report on the Greek 
MSS. yet remaining in libraries of the 
Levant.”’ 


Hatnaway, Mrs. Judith, died in Dux- 


bury, Mass., July 22, 1881, aged 102 
years, 10 mos. 11 ds. She was the 
second daughter of Joshua Winsor, 
and was born in Duxbury, September 
11, 1778 (see Winsor’s Duxbury, p. 
342). She married in 1795 Dr. Rufus 
Hathaway, who died October 13, 1822. 
She had twelve children, four of whom 
survive, with seventeen grandchildren, 
several great-grandchildren, and two 
great-great - grandchildren. She re- 
tained her faculties in a remarkable 
degree even after she had passed her 
hundredth year. 
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